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FOREWORD 

These  papers  in  rhetorical  theory  and  criticism  were  read 
by  their  authors  at  the  meeting  of  the  section  on  Rhetoric  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  December  28,  1939. 
The  favorable  reception  then  accorded  the  papers  and  the 
lively  interest  subsequently  shown  in  them  has  seemed  to 
warrant  publication. 

The  papers  are  printed  substantially  as  they  were  given  at 
the  meeting.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  evidences 
of  the  original  oral  presentation  at  a  certain  place  and  time. 
It  is  well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  reader  should  be  aware 
of  the  rigid  limitations  of  time  with  which  the  authors  did 
their  best  to  comply  in  the  composition  of  their  papers.  For 
this  reason  and  others,  it  is  their  wish  that  these  papers  should 
not  be  taken  as  final  and  complete  expositions  of  the  subjects, 
but  as  substantial  evidences  of  work  in  progress  in  rhetorical 
scholarship.  They  are  offered  to  scholars  in  rhetoric  in  the 
hope  that  discussion  of  the  papers  themselves  may  result,  and 
that  other  studies  of  the  same  sort  will  be  undertaken  or  com- 
pleted. 

Publication  has  been  undertaken  with  the  encouragement  of 
many  officers  and  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  and  has  been  made  possible  through  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  by  the  authors  of  the  papers  and  by  those 
persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  inside  back  cover. 
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Chairman,  Rhetoric  Section 
Convention  of  1939 
Washington  University 
Saint  Louis,  1940 
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THOMAS  WILSON'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  RHETORIC 

Russell  H.  Wagner 

Cornell  University 

Wilson's  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  1553,  has  received  attention  from 
scholars  because  it  is  the  first  complete  work  in  English  on  the 
subject.  Cox,  in  his  Arte  or  Crafte  of  Rhethoryke,  1531,  aimed 
to  treat  invention  alone.  Sherry's  Treatise  of  Tropes  and 
Schemes,  1550,  is  confined  to  figurative  language.  A  lesser  rea- 
son for  interest  in  Wilson  is  the  fact  that  his  Rhetorique  was 
popular  in  its  day;  it  was  published  eight  times  between  1553 
and  1585.  Another  is  Wilson's  own  prominence,  for  he  was  not 
only  the  author  of  the  first  Logic,  and  the  first  translator  of 
JOemosthenes  in  English,  but  also  Secretary  of  State  _un3er'~ 
Elizabeth. 

These  facts,  however,  only  raise  the  question:  "How  signifi- 
cant, if  significant  at  all,  is  Wilson's  Rhetorique?"  The  answer, 
to  be  complete,  would  be  not  only  difficult  but  long.  But  if  we 
pose  a  narrower  question:  "What  distinctive  contributions  to 
rhetorical  theory,  especially  to  the  theory  of  public  address,  did 
Wilson  make  ?"  we  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  answers  to  the 
larger  query. 

By  contributions,  let  us  understand  not  absolutely  original 
ideas,  of  which  there  are  few  in  any  age,  and  very  few  in  such 
a  period  as  Wilson's.  Let  us  understand  principles  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  but  which  bear,  in  formulation,  those  marks 
of  originality  we  ourselves  accept  today — selection,  assimilation, 
change  in  concept,  in  application,  or  in  emphasis.  If  we  can  also 
observe  the  persistence  of  these  concepts  among  later  writers, 
we  may  reinforce  our  answer. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  contribution  of  all  has  al-    ^  / Jy 

ready  been  mentioned — the  completeness  of  Wilson's  treatise.  *     0$r\ 
Wilson  was  the  firsLJQ  re-assemble,  in  English,  the  lost.  strayed.p>*j<;^tt^ 
or  stolen  doctrines  of  rhetoric.  For  some  centuries  before  WilsonaL'tfu'^ 
wrote,  the  possessions  of  rhetoric  had  been  absorbed,  for  the^  <JfcU^    >l 
most  part,  by  sister  arts  or  sciences,  or  lost  entirely.   Invention        \hj^^ 
had  been  recaptured  by  logic,  dispositio  figured  little  except  in    jjbb^' 
arts  of  preaching,  elocutio  was  partially  enveloped  by  grammar 
and  poetics.   Memoria  and  pronuntiatio  had  almost  completely 
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disappeared.  Cox,  in  his  truncated  work,  attempted  to  interpret 
inventio  as  a  rhetorical  doctrine  to  school  children.  But  Sherry's 
Tropes  and  Schemes,  also  a  school  text-book,  reveals  the  more 
typical  sixteenth  century  conception  of  rhetoric. 

Exceptions  can  be  found,  of  course.  Trapezuntius  and  Caesa- 
rius,  for  example,  treat  all  the  departments  of  rhetoric,  though 
more  in  the  manner  of  mediaeval  writers  who  are  bent  on  pre- 
serving antique  doctrine  than  as  functional  contributors  to  the 
needs  of  a  new  age.  The  supposed  exception  of  Talaeus  is  a 
doubtful  one,  for,  until  after  Wilson's  Rhetorique  appeared, 
Talaeus'  Rhetoric  contained  nothing  of  invention  or  disposition. 
Erasmus  would  be  by  far  the  greatest  exception,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  his  re-discoveries  and  contributions  are  not  made 
under  the  title  of  rhetoric,  but  are  sparpled  through  other  works, 
philological  and  homiletic,  and  are,  even  taken  as  a  whole,  an 
incomplete  reconstruction.  Moreover,  Erasmus,  like  Talaeus  and 
Trapezuntius,  wrote  in  Latin. 

Thus,,  it  was  Wilson's  task  to  re-assemble,  under  the  Jiead_of 
rhetoric,  all  the  scattered  principles  which  in  ancient  times_had 
.been  thought  indispensable  to  the  complete  art  of  the  orator^  He 
added  to  this  task  another,  that  of  makmg  Jiis  rtieloriiL  useful 
to  men  in  his  time  by  writmgjt  injheir  native  language  and  by 
jysap_ting^rt_toJ;heir  needs.  Moreover,  he  wrote  his  book  for  the 
use  of  all — not  merely  school  boys  but,  as  he  says,  "For  all  such 
as  are  studious  of  eloquence" — for  men  of  affairs  and  of  state, 
for  lawyers  and  preachers.  Croll,  in  his  Introduction  to  Lyly's 
Euphues,  observes  that  Wilson's  book  "was  too  advanced  for  use 
in  schools  or  even  in  colleges."1  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Wil- 
son's  is  the  first  rhetoric  since  Quintilian's  to  give  a  full  ana* 
unified  treatment  of  the  best  of  the  classical  doctrines  and  to 
make  them  really  useful  in  the  world  of  practical  affairs. 

The  concept  underlying  this  complete  treatment  of  his  subject 
xjk  is  in  itself  important.  Wilson  conceives  rhetoric  as  the  art  of 
discourse.  First,  it  is  art,  or  method — principles  derived  from 
observation  of  effective  speakers,  principles  for  use  in  real  situa- 
tions. It  is  not  a  faculty,  nor  a  science  of  speaking  well,  nor  a 
f  static,  artificial  conventions,  but  a  pragmatic,  dynamic  body 
of  principles.  Thus  he  imprints  upon  our  subject  the  hand  of 
Cicero,  the  orator-statesman-philosopher  of  the  De  Oratore,  not 

1  Croll,  M.  W.,  Introduction  to  Lyly's  Euphues  (1916),  p.  lxiii. 
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that  of  Hermagoras  or  of  Aphthonius  or  of  Mosellanus.    That 
imprint  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

Moreover,  it  is  oral  discourse,  mainly  and  typically.  Rhetoric 
is  recalled  from  its  close  association  with  grammar,  poetics, 
school  composition,  and  letter  writing,  to  its  ancient  position  as, 
first  of  all,  the  art  of  the  orator.  It  is  true  that  in  his  first  sen- 
tence Wilson  defines  rhetoric  very  generally — "the  art  of  setting 
,  forth  matter  at  large,  by  utterance  of  words."  We  may  believe 
tlrat  "utterance"  here  covers  written  and  spoken  language,  and 
f^Mfeiiote  that  ^written  persuasion  receives  much  attention,  mainly 

\r     under  the  head  of  deliberative  oratory,  but  also  in  other  sections. 
0    But  the  second  sentence  begins:  "An  Orator  must  be  able  to 

U*  speak  fully  .  .  .  ."  And  the  orator  is  mentioned  continuously 
thereafter.  Nor  is  "orator"  to  Wilson  merely  a  conventional  term 
for  any  user  of  rhetoric,  for  example,  a  writer  of  rhetorical  prose 
or  verse,  as  we  find  it  in  some  works  of  the  time.  The  lawyer  and 
the  preacher — these  are  the  orators  meant,  and  their  problems 
are  much  in  Wilson's  mind.  They  are  reflected,  for  instance,  in 
the  frequent  references  to  methods  of  keeping  audiences  awake 
and  sympathetic  with  the  speaker;  and  the  sections  on  memory 
and  delivery,  which  conclude  the  book,  have  meaning  only  for 
the  speaker.  Rhetoric,  then,  though  it  ministers  to  the  needs  of 
writers,  is  to  Wilson,  as  to  the  Greeks,  the  art  of  the  speaker; 
and  so  it  has  remained,  consistently  in  British  thought,  less  so  in 
American. 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  ask  why  a  work  so  thoroughly 
conceived  as  the  art  of  the  speaker,  and  devoting  itself  so  con- 
sistently, with  one  exception,  to  the  problems  of  speech-making, 
should  be  so  continuously  misrepresented  by  scholars  generally? 
From  Warton  to  Mair,  literary  historians  and  critics  have  re- 
garded Wilson's  Rhetorique  as  a  book  on  style,  mainly  the  style 
of  written  prose.  Thus  Warton,  in  1778,  called  it  "The  first  book 
or  system  of  criticism  in  our  language,"2  and  commentators  gen- 
erally have  chiefly  regarded  it  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity  in  the 
field  of  literary  history.  There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  this 
mistaken  view.  Wilson's  famous  blast  against  "ink  horn  terms" 
has  linked  his  work  with  the  study  of  written  composition.  The 
style  of  the  book  seems  difficult  and  archaic ;  the  type  and  spell- 

2  Warton,  Thomas,  The  History  of  English  Poetry  (1778)  (London, 
1870),  p.  841. 
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ing  of  available  editions  magnify  these  impressions.  Mair  frankly 
confesses  that  for  him  the  principles  set  forth  make  "no  more 
."cheerful  reading"  than  in  other  writers.3  In  sum,  we  may  con- 
J/'. jecture  that  the  misrepresentation  has  arisen  from  sheer  failure 
to  read  the  whole  work  with  more  than  perfunctory  attention. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our  first  rhetoric  in  English  is 
a  treatise  dealing  almost  wholly  with  the  art  of  public  oral  ad- 
dress. 

Two  or  three  special  doctrines  of  Wilson's  may  be  selected  to 
exhibit  the  nature  of  his  contributions  to  that  art.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  importance  of  winning  attention.  On  this  Wilson  is 
emphatic.  Early  in  the  book  Wilson  says  that  not  only  must  the 
orator,  early  in  his  speech,  "utter  his  mind  in  plain  words,  such 
as  are  usually  received,  and  tell  it  orderly,  without  going  about 
the  bush,"4  but  that  he  must  speak  so  that  "the  ears  may  find 
much  delight  .  .  .  for  except  men  find  delight,  they  will  not  long 
abide ;  delight  them  and  win  them;  weary  them  and  you  lose 
them  forever  .  .  .  therefore  even  these  ancient  preachers,  must 
now  and  then  play  the  fools  in  the  pulpit  ...  or  else  they  are 
like  sometimes  to  preach  to  the  bare  walls.  .  .  ."5  Later,  under 
disposition,  he  begins  by  offering  the  usual  classical  advice  on 
the  best  methods  of  "entrance"  or  exordium,  but  goes  on  to  stress 
such  other  methods  of  capturing  attention  early  as  novelty 
("strange  news"),  humor  ("foolish  tales"),  the  desirability  of 
getting  on  common  ground,  oblique,  tactful,  methods  of  securing 
favorable  consideration,  arousing  curiosity,  and  anticipation. 

Closely  associated  with  the  unique  stress  on  getting  attention, 
is  the  even  greater  emphasis  on  holding  attention.  One  can 
hardly  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  theme  in  Wilson's  book. 
The  very  first  sentences  make  rhetoric  the  art  of  amplifying — 
'of  speaking  largely."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Wilson  was  more 
$  ^impressed  by  Cicero's  and  Quintilian's  praise  of  amplification  as 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  and  highest  quality  of  oratory,  than 
by  any  other  one  precept  in  ancient  rhetoric.  "Among  all  the 
figures  of  Rhetoric,"  he  says,  "there  is  no  one  that  so  much 
helpeth  forward  an  oration  ...  as  amplification."6  Erasmus 
had  taken  the  same  view  in  De  Copia  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  in 

3  Mair,  G.  H.,  Wilson's  Arte  of  Rhetorique  (Oxford,  1909),  p.  xxii. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  2.    (With  modern  spelling.) 

5  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  3,  4. 
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both  books  had  heavily  emphasized  amplification.  Wilson  with 
even  more  reason  gave  it  stress  in  his  English  Rhetoric  for 
English  speakers.  For  this  was  the  outstanding  need  of  the  age 
— skill  in  expressing  ideas  in  a  language  which  was  just  com- 
ing into  general  use — not  alone  skill  in  elaborating  and  enlarg- 
ing the  bare  statement,  but  skill  in  intensifying,  making  more 
striking  and  effective  what  one  had  to  say.  The  result  is  that 
throughout  his  work  Wilson  takes  as  his  objective  "copie" — 
amplification  by  examples,  by  sententious  utterances,  by  variety 
of  expression,  by  figurative  language :  to  amplification  he  devotes 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  book,  not  counting  topics  closely  related 
though  not  actually  subordinated  to  this  subject ;  emotional  proofs 
itself  is  made  a  sub-category  of  amplification :  and  Wilson's  ^own 
style  demonstrates  what  he  seeks  to  teach. 

Wilson,  therefore,  makes  getting  and  holding  attention^tjie 

essential  principle  of  effective  oral  discourse,  and,  with  emotional 

,  proof,  into  which  it  rapidly  fuses,  the  grand  principle  of  per- 

jsuasion.   This  concept  and  emphasis,  differing  from  that  of  all 

his  predecessors,  is,  of  course,  largely  conditioned  by  the  peculiar 

needs  of  the  times.  And  whether  right  or  wrong,  whether  Wilson 

has  been  directly  influential  or  not,  the  principle  persists  in 

yfl    rhetorical  theory  today. 

ft*    I  have  elsewhere7  pointed  out  the  lack  of  logical  and  ethical 
IT*.  Proof  in  Wilson's  Rhetoriaue.  In  the  main,  Wilson's  distinctions 
\  between  logic  and  rhetoric,  as  those  between  rhetoric  and  poetic. 
fr    and  grammar,  are  so  carefully  made  as  to  deserve  special  notice : 
•       far  more  than  any  previous  writer  in  English,  and  more  than 
(HP    almost  all  sixteenth  century  writers  in  any  language,  he  restored 
and  to  some  extent  improved  on  the  boundaries  and  lines  of  de- 
marcation.  In  this  one  respect,  however,  his  judgment  may  be 
questioned.  His  omission  of  ethical  proof,  whether  influential  or 
not,  is  probably  to  be  deplored.   His  omission  of  logical  proof — 
the  apparatus  of  reasoning — which  may  have  resulted  from  the 
well  established  hold  which  logic  had  on  that  topic — is  less  easily 
condemned.  Modern  theorists  have  long  debated  the  subject,  but 
the  tendency  has  been,  as  in  Wilson,  to  leave  the  logic  of  proof 
to  logic,  or  to  the  applied  logic  of  argumentation. 

To  an  even  greater  extent,  Wilson's  emphasis  on  emotional 
proof  marked  a  new  departure  and  established  a  modern  trend. 

7  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XV,  140. 
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Though  emotional  proof  is  nominally  subordinated  to  amplifica- 
tion, it  tends  to  become  the  chief  method  of  securing  and  holding 
attention,  and  its  image  is  visible  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
treatise.  The  methods  of  delighting  and  moving  to  pity  early  in 
the  book  are  made  the  guiding  principles  of  securing  attention. 
Most  of  the  long-  treatment,  of  amplification  consists_of  jsugges- 
ions  on  arousing  varied  emotions.  And  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  work,  the  methods  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  are  liberally 
interspersed.  This  concentration  on  emotional  proof  is  unique 
in  rhetorical  theory  up  to  this  time.  Nor  is  Wilson  reflecting 
contemporary  practice,  for,  as  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  says,  in  respect 
of  forensic  eloquence  at  least,  "the  sterynge  of  the  affections  of 
the  mynde  in  this  realme  was  neuer  used.  .  .  ."8  And  this  con- 
ception of  persuasion  and  of  oral  discourse  generally,  as,  essen- 
tially, the  securing  of  the  desired  emotional  response,  has  wide 
acceptance  with  us  today. 

The  most  famous  contribution  of  Wilson — his  strongly  ex- 
pressed preference  for  plain,  English  words  as  opposed  to  "ink 
horn  terms" — strange,  Latinate,  Italianate,  or  Gallic  importa- 
tions— should  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  another  signal  contribution 
in  the  field  of  style :  in  an  age  when  rhetoric  itself,  quite  gener- 
ally, and  elocutio,  almost  without  exception,  meant  adornment 
and  beautifying  by  figurative  terms,  J^Uson, .recalled  style  to  its 
.former  status  by  insisting  on  plainness,  aptness,  and  sound  com- 
position,  as  indispensable  qualities  to  be  achieved  before  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  heightening  of  style  by  use  of  figura- 
tive language. 

There  is  significance  too  in  Wilson's  conception  of  composition. 
To  the  ancients,  compositio  had  meant  word-combination  for  the 
sake  of  rhythm  and  modulation ;  it  had  included  no  concepts  of 
composition  in  the  large,  as  Baldwin  justly  observes.9  But  Wil- 
son, under  the  head  of  composition,  gives  only  brief  treatment 
to  the  subject  of  word-joining,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  such 
stylistic  faults  as  prolixity,  obscurity,  crabbedness,  pedantry, 
lack  of  variety  and  especially  lack  of  good  order  and  coherence 
generally.  For  example,  he  says,  "Some  burden  their  talk  with 
needless  copie,  and  will  seem  plentiful  when  they  should  be 

8  Croft,  H.  H.  S.  ed.,  The  Boke  Named  the  Gouemour  (1531),  by  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  (London,  1883),  I,  149. 

9  Baldwin,  C.  S.,  Ancient  Rhetoric  and  Poetic  (New  York,  1924),  p.  67. 
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short.  .  .  .  And  some  use  so  many  interpositions,  both  in  their 
talk  and  in  their  writings,  that  they  make  their  sayings  as  dark 
as  hell."  Here  we  have,  in  embryonic  form,  a  statement  of  those 
broad  and  pervasive  qualities  of  style  with  which  we  have  be- 
come so  familiar — unity,  coherence  and  emphasis, — with  clear- 
ness and  brevity  added  for  good  measure.  This  may  be  the  first 
statement  of  the  principles  of  composition,  in  English,  as  we 
today  conceive  them. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  novelty  in  Wilson's  presentation 
of  rhetorical  doctrine  to  lay  the  ghost  conjured  up  by  Hallam  in 
1843  and  re-evoked  by  Jebb,  Saintsbury,  and  others:  "Wilson 
embodied  rules  chiefly  from  Aristotle,  with  help  from  Cicero  and 
Q.uintilian."10  In  re-uniting^jselecting.  and  adapting  the  classical 
.principles  of  public  address.  Wilson  restored  the  body  and,  to 
some  extent,  reformed  the  concepts  of  rhetorical  theory.  In  re- 
calling rhetoric  from  the  museum  to  the  market-place,  he  not 
only  re-established  the  ancient  conception  of  rhetoric  as  the  art 
of  the  speaker,  but,  because  of  his  own  self-imposed  purpose  of 
adapting  old  doctrines  to  new  times  and  new  needs,  he  effected 
far  reaching  changes  which  have  greatly  influenced  the  theories 
of  public  address  we  hold  today. 

10  Hallam,  Henry,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  (London, 
1843),  II,  209. 
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The  decade  between  91  and  81  B.  C.  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  two  unusual  Latin  works  on  rhetoric.  One  of  these 
books,  now  called  De  Inventione,  was  written  by  a  young 
Roman  author  named  Cicero,  who  was  destined  in  his  own 
lifetime  to  achieve  a  fabulous  reputation  as  a  speaker  and 
philosopher,  and  to  become  with  the  lapse  of  many  centuries 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  modern  schoolboys  and  educationists. 
The  other  book,  known  to  us  as  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium, 
has  at  times  been  attributed  to  Cicero,  and  at  other  times 
to  a  rhetorician  named  Cornificius,  but  is  now  commonly  held 
to  be  a  work  whose  author  cannot  positively  be  identified. 

We  would  be  justified  in  giving  these  two  books  our  atten- 
tion solely  on  the  ground  that  one  is  beyond  any  doubt,  and 
the  other  by  untrustworthy  tradition,  associated  with  the  name 
of  Cicero.  An  additional  circumstance  which  makes  them  of 
interest  to  us  is  that  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin  rhetorical 
literature  they  are  the  oldest  surviving  complete  treatises  on 
rhetorical  invention,  and  thus  give  us  the  first  unmistakable 
clue  to  the  changes  in  rhetorical  theory  between  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  that  of  the  chief  Roman  rhetoricians.  But  what 
now  seems  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  single  distinction  of 
these  two  books  is  that  they  give  us  our  first  full  view  of  a 
concept  which  was  to  become  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  classical  Roman  theory  of  rhetorical  invention. 

This  paper  is  designed  to  explain  the  purpose  and  the  termi- 
nology of  this  concept,  to  show  its  probable  origins,  and  to 
point  out  its  modern  applications.  Because  our  time  is  limited, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  task  of  explaining 
this  concept  as  it  appears  in  De  Inventione.  We  should  remind 
ourselves,  however,  that  the  two  books  are  so  closely  analogous 
in  respect  to  this  concept  that  a  complete  statement  of  Cicero's 
view  is  without  serious  modification  a  complete  statement  of 
the  view  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium. 

The  concept  elaborated  in  both  of  these  works  is  in  fact 
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a  scheme  for  rhetorical  analysis  and  synthesis,  the  two  im- 
portant intellectual  procedures  which  together  constitute  the 
sum  of  all  that  a  theory  of  invention  means.  This  scheme 
teaches  us  that  to  find  appropriate  subject  matter  for  a  speech 
upon  a  given  question  before  a  particular  audience  is  not  to 
search  aimlessly  among  things  which  the  speaker  would  like 
to  discuss,  or  among  things  which  he  happens  to  know.  The 
scheme  also  teaches  us  that  to  bring  order  to  ideas  found 
by  analysis  is  not  merely  to  conform  to  vague  theories  con- 
cerning the  function  of  the  various  traditional  parts  of  an 
oration.  Both  in  De  Inventione  and  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herren- 
nium,  analysis  and  synthesis  are  specific  procedures  designed 
on  the  one  hand  to  yield,  and  on  the  other  to  employ,  argu- 
ments and  appeals  which  meet  the  severest  tests  of  relevance 
and  coherence.  Each  book  is  important  to  us  because  it  gives 
expression  to  a  precise  intellectual  method  contrived  to  render 
purposeful  the  speaker's  search  for  the  natural  divisions  and 
the  underlying  unity  of  his  speech. 

With  respect  to  Cicero's  De  Inventione,  to  which  we  shall 
now  give  undivided  attention,  this  method  is  best  explained 
by  saying  that  it  originates  in  a  theory  of  the  types  of  rhetori- 
cal controversy,  and  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  any 
rhetorical  theme  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  theory  of  types. 
Cicero's  main  distinction  at  this  point  is  one  which  separates 
disputes  originating  in  a  conflict  of  accepted  but  unwritten 
beliefs  and  principles,  from  disputes  upon  a  conflict  of  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  written  laws  and  texts.1  In  other  words, 
the  theory  of  classes  of  debatable  subjects  rests  upon  a  dis- 
tinction not  unlike  our  popular  distinction  between  Common 
Law  and  Statute  Law.  Like  many  others  in  De  Inventione, 
this  classification  reflects  a  strong  legal  bias,  which  should  be 
accepted  merely  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Roman  rheto- 
ricians' interest  in  the  law,  and  should  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  the  ramifications  of  their  theory  of  invention,  or  even 
this  first  step,  were  meant  to  apply  solely  to  forensic  questions. 
Indeed,  Cicero  openly  disavowed  any  such  limitation  of  the 
theory.2 

Paralleling  the  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  rhetori- 

1  See  De  Inventione  1.8.10;  1.12.17-8;  2.39.115-6. 

2  See  De  Inventione  2.4.12;  2.51.155.   Also  Cicero,  Topics  25.93. 
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cal  controversy  is  a  set  of  terms  upon  which  rests  the  super- 
structure of  Cicero's  inventional  system.  He  explicitly  says 
that  disputes  upon  the  meaning  of  general  but  unwritten  prin- 
ciples contain — I  use  his  own  Latin  term — a  constitutio.  It 
is  this  word  which  we  translate  as  'Position.'  To  the  category 
of  disputes  upon  written  laws  and  texts,  Cicero  does  not  assign 
a  cognate  term.  At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that,  if  the 
word  'Position'  does  not  apply  equally  to  the  two  main  classes 
of  disputes,  we  are  ill-advised  to  make  it  a  term  descriptive 
of  the  entire  Ciceronian  system.  To  this  objection  we  answer 
that,  as  time  went  on,  Cicero  himself,  preserving,  indeed,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  main  types  of  controversy,  came 
to  the  place  where  he  allowed  both  types  to  be  characterized 
by  the  word  status,  a  synonym  of  constitutio,  and  incidentally 
suggested  a  distinctive  name  for  the  second  type.  His  Topics, 
written  nearly  half  a  century  after  De  Inventione,  says  that 
the  first  class  of  disputes  has  a  status,  a  Position,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  second  class  has  the  quasi  status  novi,3 
which  may  be  roughly  translated  as  'Quasi-Position.'  When 
we  speak,  then,  of  Cicero's  theory  of  the  Positions  of  Argu- 
ment, we  are  justified  in  including  within  this  single  descrip- 
tive phrase  the  disputes  having  a  true  Position,  and  those 
which  Cicero  later  admitted  to  virtually  the  same  rank. 

Disputes  arising  from  unwritten  principles  were  said  by 
Cicero  to  belong  to  one  of  four  subordinate  categories.  The 
first  category  is  a  region  in  which  proofs  are  found  when  the 
dispute  turns  upon  the  question  whether  a  given  thing  was  or 
was  not  done  by  some  specified  person.  The  question  here  is 
the  question  of  fact.  The  region  where  we  find  arguments 
upon  this  question  is  given  a  name  descriptive  of  the  nature 
of  these  arguments,  which  are  conjectures,  suspicions,  and 
reasonable  inferences  concerning  motive,  opportunity,  capac- 
ity. This  region  is  therefore  called  by  Cicero  the  Conjectural 
Position.  The  second  category  is  a  region  in  which  proofs  are 
found  when  the  dispute  embodies  the  question  whether  one 
name  or  another  should  be  applied  to  a  given  fact.  Here  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  deed  was  done  by  the  accused, 
but  whether  the  deed  constitutes  one  crime  or  another;  for 
example,  robbery  or  sacrilege.    In  other  words,  we  seek  our 

3  See  Topics  25.95. 
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proofs  upon  this  sort  of  question  within  the  region  of  defini- 
tions, and  the  Position  is  called  by  Cicero  the  Definitive  Posi- 
tion. The  third  category  embraces  all  questions  concerning  the 
kind,  quality,  and  value  of  the  given  act.  These  questions  are 
argued  in  the  region  of  essences,  genera,  and  qualities,  and 
this  region  Cicero  calls  the  General  Position.  The  fourth  cate- 
gory is  named  the  Procedural  Position.  In  it  fall  all  questions 
of  proper  civil  or  political  procedure — all  questions  respecting 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  of  a  court  or  legislative  body,  and 
the  technical  right  of  a  plaintiff  to  take  action  under  a  given 
law,  before  a  given  court,  at  a  given  time,  and  in  a  given 
manner.4 

Disputes  upon  the  principles  expressed  in  laws  and  texts 
belong  to  one  of  five  subordinate  categories,  which  we  have 
already  described  as  the  Quasi-Positions.  These  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  descriptive  phrases,  rather  than 
by  single  names.  The  first  holds  disputes  which  arise  when 
one  party  depends  for  support  upon  the  literal  interpretation 
of  a  text,  and  the  other  party  upon  the  spirit  or  intention  of 
the  text.  If  one  party  depends  upon  one  law,  and  the  other 
upon  a  conflicting  law,  the  dispute  falls  into  the  second  of 
these  categories.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  categories  re- 
spectively embrace  disputes  upon  ambiguous  phrases  in  a  text, 
disputes  upon  conflicting  literal  interpretations  of  the  text, 
and  disputes  upon  conflicting  definitions  of  words  in  the  text.6 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  distinguished  the  two  main  cate- 
gories and  the  nine  subordinate  categories  of  the  Ciceronian 
theory  of  the  Positions  of  Argument.  Since  these  various 
classes  summarize  an  inventional  concept  which  offers  the 
speaker  a  comprehensive  plan  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  we 
would  do  well  at  this  point  to  consider  the  Positions  in  respect 
to  these  two  functions,  speaking  first  of  the  analytical  and 
then  of  the  synthetical  phases  of  the  method. 

Confronted  with  any  rhetorical  theme,  the  speaker  first 
classifies  it  as  a  dispute  upon  unwritten  principles,  or  one 
upon  written  laws.  Then  he  places  it  into  one  of  the  subordi- 
nate categories  of  the  type  to  which  it  belongs.  In  taking  this 
second  step,  he  has  to  decide  upon  the  specific  Position  or 

4  See  De  Inventione  1.8.10-16;  2.4-39. 

5  See  De  Inventione  1.13.17;  2.40-51. 
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Quasi-Position  into  which  the  dispute  falls,  this  decision  being 
made  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  assertions  and  counter- 
assertions  voiced  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  If,  for  example, 
the  plaintiif  in  a  legal  dispute  has  made  a  formal  complaint 
that  the  prospective  defendant  has  stolen  a  sacred  relic,  and 
the  defendant  in  his  formal  answer  has  said  that  he  did  not 
steal  the  relic,  the  controversy  settles  down  at  once  to  the 
question  whether  the  defendant  did  what  he  is  alleged  to  have 
done.  This  sort  of  dispute  embodies  what  Cicero  calls  the 
question  of  fact,  and  arguments  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's 
and  defendant's  case  are  found  as  each  man  explores  system- 
atically the  region  which  Cicero  calls  the  Position  of  Con- 
jectures. De  Inventione  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
analytical  pattern  which  belongs  to  this  and  to  each  one  of 
the  other  Positions  and  Quasi-Positions,  Cicero's  purpose  be- 
ing to  supply  the  speaker  with  a  theoretical  description  of 
the  nine  regions  of  dispute,  and  of  the  argumentative  resources 
of  each  region.  Equipped  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  these 
Positions,  the  speaker  finds  what  to  say  upon  any  subject, 
once  he  has  established  the  relation  between  the  specific  con- 
troversy and  the  appropriate  predetermined  plan  of  analysis. 
Synthesis  being  as  it  were  an  inverted  analysis,  the  speaker 
puts  his  materials  together  by  using  a  plan  of  procedure  in 
which  the  parts  of  thought  discovered  by  analysis  are  sub- 
jected to  a  forward-looking  scrutiny.  In  other  words,  if  the 
speaker  sets  up  the  problem  of  analysis  by  studying  what  has 
been  alleged  on  both  sides  in  the  way  of  formal  complaint  and 
formal  answer,  he  then  will  be  able  to  set  up  the  problem  of 
synthesis  by  seeking  to  anticipate  the  future  progress  of  the 
complaint  and  answer  during  the  actual  course  of  the  trial. 
By  analysis,  he  has  discovered  the  Position  of  the  argument 
and  the  potential  resources  of  attack  and  defense ;  the  nature 
of  these  resources  enables  him  to  predict  what  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  either  side  will  be  like,  once  it  has  been  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  Brief.  The  clash  between  the  whole  Brief  of 
the  plaintiff  and  that  of  the  defendant  produces  some  fairly 
clear  final  issue,  which,  known  in  advance,  gives  the  speaker 
a  central  idea  for  his  speech.  Cicero  calls  this  probable  final 
issue  the  Point  to  be  Judged,6  and  specifically  indicates  that 

6  See  De  Inventione  1.13.18-9. 
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it  is  to  have  a  main  directive  force  in  the  Introduction,  the 
Division,  and  the  Proof  of  the  ensuing  speech.7  In  other  words, 
the  Point  to  be  Judged  becomes  the  unifying  concept  of  the 
materials  discovered  by  the  process  which  began  with  the 
identification  of  the  Position  of  the  argument,  and  ended  with 
the  exploration  of  the  resources  of  that  Position. 

Let  us  consider,  now,  that  this  necessarily  brief  description 
of  Cicero's  theory  of  Positions  has  placed  before  us  the  essen- 
tial outlines  of  what  was  when  it  was  first  published  an  ingeni- 
ous new  plan  of  analysis  and  synthesis  in  rhetoric.  By  'new' 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  plan  had  not  been  worked  out  before 
the  time  of  Cicero.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  pre-Ciceronian 
treatises  devoted  to  this  plan  have  failed  to  survive,  and  that 
De  Inventione  and  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  may  now  be 
said  to  offer  the  earliest  complete  view  of  its  purely  rhetorical 
aspects.  These  rhetorical  aspects,  however,  had  distant  ante- 
cedents both  within  and  outside  of  the  field  of  rhetoric.  It 
seems  very  probable,  indeed,  that  what  Cicero  and  his  un- 
known contemporary  advanced  as  a  rhetorical  method  of  anal- 
ysis and  synthesis  has  its  origin  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and 
a  more  remote  origin  in  Aristotle's  theory  of  dialectic. 

We  shall  not  have  time  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the 
evidence  which  proves  the  dialectical  origins  of  the  rhetorical 
doctrine  of  Positions.  From  the  complicated  story  a  few  facts 
will  suffice  for  the  present.  I  may  say,  however,  that  a  book 
which  I  hope  to  publish  within  the  next  year  will  contain  a 
more  detailed  interpretation  than  any  which  can  be  given 
under  the  limitations  imposed  upon  us  here. 

It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  Socrates,  in  a  famous 
passage  in  the  Phaedrus,  assigns  the  procedures  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  to  dialectic.8  In  part  expressive  of  the  Socratic 
disapproval  of  rhetoric,  this  passage  is  doubtless  also  to  be 
understood  as  a  fair  description  of  an  important  omission 
fostered  by  the  pre-Aristotelian  rhetoricians.  It  was  Aristotle 
himself  who  squarely  accepted  the  challenge  of  his  master,  and 
sought  to  make  analysis  and  synthesis  an  organic  part  of 
rhetorical  invention.  His  Rhetoric  is  an  exploration  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  speaker  discovers  and  uses  the  available 

7  See  De  Inventione  1.16.23;  1.22.31-2;  1.24.34. 

8  Phaedrus  265-6. 
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means  of  persuasion  in  any  subject.  Discovery  is  of  course  the 
process  of  analysis,  while  the  word  'synthesis'  is  descriptive 
of  the  speaker's  object  when  the  means  of  persuasion  are  being 
put  to  use.  If  we  compare  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  with  Cicero's 
De  Inventione,  we  do  not  find  that  Cicero's  theory  of  Positions 
has  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  earlier  treatise,  but  we  do 
find  an  indication  that  Aristotle  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  limited  number  of  types  of  controversy  in  the  field  of  foren- 
sic rhetoric,  the  plainest  evidence  of  this  belief  being  found  in 
Chapter  17  of  Book  3,  where  he  speaks  of  the  four  possible 
issues  in  a  legal  case.  His  tentative  classification  is  the  more 
significant  when  we  reflect  that  Cicero's  Positions  embodied 
the  same  theory  of  the  classes  of  rhetorical  controversies,  and 
that  Cicero's  categories  differ  from  Aristotle's  only  by  having 
a  greater  width,  a  more  important  rhetorical  function,  and  a 
larger  share  in  the  speaker's  mode  of  procedure. 

When  in  the  Rhetoric  Aristotle  suggests  that  forensic  con- 
troversies contain  any  one  of  four  types  of  issues,  we  are  at 
once  reminded  of  his  dialectical  theory.  His  Topics,  presum- 
ably written  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Rhetoric,  is  a  scheme 
of  dialectical  invention,  articulated  in  terms  of  a  classification 
of  the  main  types  of  philosophical  disputes,  the  classification 
being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  proposition  with  which 
the  dispute  deals.  Four  in  number,  these  basic  types  of  propo- 
sitions are  called  by  Aristotle  the  Proposition  of  Accident,  of 
Property,  of  Definition,  and  of  Genus.9  To  each  is  assigned 
an  inventional  pattern,  the  entire  Topics  being  a  treatise  upon 
four  plans  of  analysis,  with  some  attention  in  Book  8  to  the 
problem  of  synthesis. 

Speaking  of  the  opening  section  of  Chapter  17  of  Book  3 
of  the  Rhetoric,  C.  S.  Baldwin  observes  that  "Aristotle  begins 
with  a  mere  hint  of  that  determination  of  the  main  issue  and 
character  of  the  case  which  was  afterward  elaborated  into 
the  classified  doctrine  of  the  arams  (status)."10  While  Bald- 
win's statement  clearly  recognizes  that  the  Ciceronian  theory 
of  Positions  had  antecedents  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  it  does 
not  suggest  the  equally  deserving  point  that  in  Aristotle's 

9  I  use  Aristotle's  Topics  in  the  translation  of  W.  A.  Pickard-Cam- 
bridge.  See  Vol.  I  of  The  Works  of  Aristotle  (translated  into  English 
under  the  editorship  of  W.  D.  Ross,  Oxford,  1928). 

10  Ancient  Rhetoric  and  Poetic  (New  York,  1924),  p.  36. 
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Topics  still  earlier  antecedents  are  to  be  found.  In  support 
of  this  latter  view,  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  system 
of  Positions  in  De  Inventione  with  its  Aristotelian  counter- 
parts. It  is  first  to  be  noticed  that  Cicero  founds  his  system 
upon  the  theory  of  a  fixed  number  of  types  of  rhetorical  dis- 
putes, thus  recalling  the  theory  of  types  of  issues  assigned 
by  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  to  forensic  controversies,  and  the 
theory  of  types  of  dialectical  propositions  mentioned  in  the 
Topics.  Equally  suggestive  is  the  observation  that,  where 
Cicero  defines  four  true  Positions,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  lists 
four  issues  (but  in  respect  to  forensic  disputes  only),  and  the 
Topics,  four  propositions.  Moreover,  we  are  struck  at  once 
by  the  similarity,  in  scope  and  even  in  name,  of  these  various 
basic  categories.  The  Definitive  and  General  Positions  de- 
scribed in  De  Inventione  clearly  match  the  Proposition  of 
Definition  and  that  of  Genus  in  the  Topics,  while  no  fewer 
than  three  of  Cicero's  Positions  find  counterparts  in  Aristotle's 
list  in  the  Rhetoric  of  the  four  legal  issues.  Finally,  we  notice 
that  in  De  Inventione  each  main  Position  has  its  particular 
inventional  pattern,  a  fact  which  does  not  apply  to  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  but  does  precisely  apply  to  the  Topics. 

All  modern  teachers  of  argumentation  are  familiar  with  the 
plans  recently  devised  to  facilitate  rhetorical  analysis  and 
synthesis.  These  plans  originate  in  the  assumption  that  de- 
bates have  relatively  few  typical  patterns,  the  configurations 
of  which  are  subject  to  description.  The  object  of  these  plans 
is  to  teach  young  speakers  and  writers  to  resolve  argumenta- 
tive subjects  into  propositions,  which  are  then  to  be  classified 
under  various  categories,  each  having  its  own  predetermined 
scheme  of  analysis.  Our  modern  authorities  upon  this  routine 
have  gradually  evolved  a  fairly  uniform  set  of  categories  and 
analytical  plans.  For  example,  Pelsma  and  Gough,  writing  in 
1913,"  suggested  that,  since  any  debatable  proposition  postu- 
lates a  suggested  remedy  to  an  alleged  evil,  the  affirmative 
lines  of  proof  are  found  by  considering  whether  the  evil  actu- 
ally exists,  and  whether  the  proposed  remedy  will  correct  it, 
while  negative  lines  are  found  in  denying  the  existence  or 

11  See  J.  R.  Pelsma,  "A  Difficult  Problem  for  the  Debater:  The  Special 
Issues,"  and  H.  B.  Gough,  "Formulas  for  the  Special  Issues,"  The  Public 
Speaking  Review,  III,  1-4,  5-8  (November,  1913).  These  two  articles  are 
independent  expositions  of  the  same  fundamental  view. 
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seriousness  of  the  evil,  or  in  proving  the  remedy  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. These  suggestions  were  particularly  applied  by  Gough 
to  what  he  called  the  Proposition  of  Policy.  Three  years  later, 
Warren  Choate  Shaw  proposed  a  wider  range  of  categories, 
and  a  larger  number  of  analytical  plans.  "We  can  classify  all 
debating  propositions,"  he  said,  "under  four  heads,  as  follows : 
Propositions  of  Classification,  Propositions  of  Cause  and  Ef- 
fect, Propositions  of  Comparison,  and  Propositions  of  Policy." 
He  added  that  "all  propositions  under  any  one  of  these  types 
will  contain  the  same  hypothetical  issues."12  Proceeding  to 
give  the  methods  by  which  the  hypothetical  issues  in  each  kind 
of  case  may  be  discovered,  Shaw  brings  his  essay  to  a  close 
with  the  observation  that  one  of  his  students,  taught  to  use 
the  system,  had  exclaimed,  "This  scheme  is  so  fundamental, 
I  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  used  before."  The  fact  that 
Shaw  allowed  this  remark  to  pass  unchallenged  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  his  system  was  the  result  of  his  own  efforts, 
or  at  any  rate  that  he  did  not  depend  upon  a  specific  classical 
source.  When  in  the  year  1922  he  published  his  book,  The 
Art  of  Debate,  he  adhered  to  a  different  plan  of  classification 
of  propositions,  saying  that  all  propositions  were  of  Fact  or 
of  Policy,13  but  the  analytical  method  for  each  was  not  less 
carefully  elaborated  than  were  the  four  plans  in  his  earlier 
essay.  More  recent  works  on  argumentation  endorse  the  two- 
fold classification  proposed  by  Shaw,  and  sometimes  add  a 
third,  the  question  of  Value  or  Quality.14  It  is  generally  true 
that  wherever  this  classification  appears  we  may  expect  to 
find  an  excellent  theoretical  plan  for  the  investigation  of  issues 
within  each  type  of  dispute. 

Such  ready-made  patterns  of  analysis  as  are  described  today 
in  works  on  public  speaking  and  argumentation,  and  such 
assumptions  as  underlie  these  patterns,  are  modern  counter- 
parts of  the  system  created  by  Aristotle  in  his  Topics  and  by 
Cicero  in  De  Inventione.  Our  purpose  here  has  been  to  indi- 
cate the  various  historical  aspects  of  these  systems,  which  we 

12  W.  C.  Shaw,  "Systematic  Analysis  of  Debating  Problems,"  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Public  Speaking,  II,  345-6  (October,  1916). 

"  W.  C.  Shaw,  The  Art  of  Debate  (New  York,  1922),  pp.  20-1,  147-84. 

14  See,  for  example,  J.  A.  Winans  and  W.  E.  Utterback,  Argumenta- 
tion (New  York,  1930),  p.  35-52;  R.  H.  Wagner,  Handbook  of  Argu- 
mentation (New  York,  1936),  p.  15. 
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have  called  the  theory  of  the  Positions  of  Argument,  and  to 
show,  at  least  by  indirection,  that  their  underlying  purpose  is 
to  assure  wise  originality  in  a  speech,  and  to  render  purposeful 
and  effective  the  speaker's  quest  for  relevant  and  coherent 
subject  matter,  and  indeed  for  the  principles  of  relevance  and 
coherence  in  general. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  RHETORICIANS  ON  THE 
STRUCTURE  OF  RHETORICAL  PROSE 

Karl  R.  Wallace 

University  of  Virginia 

The  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  rhetoricians  who  from  1509- 
1625  theorized  about  the  principles  of  speech-making  and 
sermonizing,  of  writing  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  letters,  reveal 
a  shift  in  opinion  concerning  the  form  and  structure  of  dis- 
course. In  the  hundred-odd  years  from  Henry  VIII  to  Charles 
I,  the  chief  theorists  appear  to  be  gradually  modifying,  and 
in  a  few  cases  abandoning,  the  classical  arrangement  of  rhe- 
torical prose,  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  and  progression  of 
thought  that  is  held  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  speaker's  or 
writer's  purpose,  the  character  of  his  audience,  and  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  occasion.  The  class- 
ical structure,  with  its  exordium,  narration  or  exposition, 
proposition,  confirmation,  confutation,  and  conclusion,1  is 
clearly  the  preferred  method  of  planning  a  composition,  yet 
it  makes  room  for  a  more  functional  order  and  arrangement. 
Furthermore,  though  the  principal  rhetoricians  prefer  that 
prose  should  be  ordered  after  the  classical  pattern,  they  also 
admit,  besides  the  functional  arrangement,  a  kind  of  logical 
structure.  Without  having  in  mind  a  strict  logical  unity  as 
we  know  it  today,  they  seem  to  recognize  that  disposition  is 
influenced  by  the  relation  of  a  theme  or  proposition  to  its 
logically  supporting  ideas,  and  by  the  position  of  the  proposi- 
tion and  the  way  its  points  grow  out  of  or  lead  up  to  it.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper,  accordingly,  is  to  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  the  early  English  rhetoricians  were  clearly  aware  of 
these  notions  of  structure- — the  classical,  the  functional,  and 
the  logical. 

If  we  turn  first  to  those  secular  theorists  who  view  rhetoric 
as  a  fully-developed  art  of  composition  independent  of  logic,2 

1  R.  L.  Irwin  has  pointed  out  that  the  classical  speech  divisions  may 
be  described  as  four:  the  exordium,  the  narration,  the  proof,  and  the 
peroration.  See  his  "The  Classical  Speech  Divisions,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  XXV,  212-213  (April,  1939). 

2  Such  a  classification  emerges  in  part  from  W.  P.  Sandford's  English 
Theories  of  Public  Address,  1530-1828   (Mimeographed  dissertation,  Co- 
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we  discover  that  although  the  early  writers,  Cox  and  Wilson, 
seem  content  with  the  rigidity  of  the  classical  speech  divisions, 
the  later  figures,  Bacon,  Vicars,  and  Farnaby,  would  have  the 
classical  form  used  with  considerable  elasticity.3  Cox  in  1524 
and  Wilson  in  1553  both  treat  the  classical  divisions  as  if  their 
content  and  order  must  be  closely  respected.  Both  men  are  far 
more  concerned  with  topics  appropriate  to  each  speech-division 
than  with  adapting  the  form  and  plan  of  the  entire  speech 
to  the  rhetorical  purpose  and  occasion.  Wilson's  long  discus- 
sion of  disposition  gives  him  special  opportunity  for  suggest- 
ing ways  in  which  the  speaker  or  writer  might  adapt  the 
classical  arrangement  to  his  needs,  but  beyond  admitting  that 
the  Introduction  and  the  Narration  may  be  left  out  upon  occa- 
sion, Wilson  hardly  goes.  We  derive  the  impression,  accord- 
ingly, that  if  an  author  employs  the  traditional  sequence,  the 
frame  of  his  composition  is  substantially  fixed.  Wilson,  indeed, 
pays  tribute  to  conventional  pattern,  for  he  pointedly  com- 
mends the  preachers  for  their  traditional  Introductions  and 
Narrations.4  He  lays  down  the  rule  that  all  speeches  must 
have  a  partition  or  division,  and  gives  the  rule  emphasis  by 
insisting  that  even  the  demonstrative  or  ceremonial  address 
must  have  its  partition.5  But  among  the  later  writers,  Bacon 
in  1605  barely  recognizes  the  conventional  divisions;  to  him 
they  are  purely  incidental.   Even  Vicars  in  1619  and  Farnaby 

lumbus,  0.,  1931),  in  part  from  W.  S.  Howell's  "Nathaniel  Carpenter's 
Place  in  the  Controversy  Between  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric,"  Speech  Mono- 
graphs, I,  20-41  (September,  1934). 

3  Leonard  Cox,  The  Arte  or  Crafte  of  Rhetoryke  (1524);  Thomas 
Wilson,  The  Art  of  Rhetorique  (1553)  ;  Francis  Bacon,  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  (1605)  and  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  (1623);  Thomas 
Vicars,  Manuductio  ad  Artem  Rhetoricam  (1619) ;  and  Thomas  Farnaby, 
Index  Rhetoricus  (1625).  For  knowledge  of  Cox  I  have  made  use  of  the 
edition  by  F.  I.  Carpenter  (Chicago,  1898),  which  is  based  on  the  second 
edition  (1532).  The  most  accessible  edition  of  Wilson  is  that  by  G.  H. 
Mair  (Oxford,  1919),  but  a  more  accurate  edition  is  that  by  R.  H. 
Wagner  (Cornell  University  doctoral  dissertation,  1929).  To  the  Folger 
Memorial  Library  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  an  edition  of  Vicars  dated 
1628,  and  for  an  edition  of  Farnaby  dated  1633. 

4  Rhetorique,  105,  108.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  described  their  speech 
divisions  as  "natural."  This  designation  together  with  their  treatment 
of  the  divisions  suggests  that  the  natural  arrangement  might  be  shifted 
about  and  moulded  to  fit  the  rhetorical  situation.  But  the  secular,  English 
rhetoricians  up  to  1600,  even  though  they  are  indebted  to  the  Roman 
theorists,  do  not  endow  the  traditional  divisions  with  mutability.  They 
neither  make  the  point  directly,  nor  imply  it  clearly. 

s  Ibid.,  109. 
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in  1625  permit  the  omission  of  one  or  more  parts  and  advise 
their  transposition  when  the  occasion  warrants.6 

It  has  been  recognized  that  many  of  the  secular  rhetoricians 
of  the  period  restrict  their  art  to  matters  of  style  and  delivery.7 
From  them,  consequently,  we  obtain  little  information  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  of  the  speech  as  a  unit.  Talaeus, 
Sherry,  Peacham,  Fenner,  Fraunce,  Puttenham,  and  Hoskins8 
all  write,  with  one  exception,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  all  view  style  narrowly,  as  dealing  solely 
with  tropes  and  figures ;  to  them  the  term  "style"  is  not  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  denote  the  manner  of  handling  discourse  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore,  the  logicians  like  Ramus  in  1574,  Fenner 
in  1584,  and  Fraunce  in  1588,9  to  whom  the  rhetorical  stylists 
entrusted  the  arts  of  invention  and  disposition,  devote  little 
attention  to  the  structure  of  continuous  discourse ;  rather,  they 
think  of  disposition  as  concerned  principally  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  terms  within  a  proposition  and  with  the  forms  of  the 
syllogism.  If  Wotton's  translation  of  Ramus  is  representative 
of  Sixteenth  Century  logicians,  disposition  is  "a  parte  of 
Dialecticke,  wich  teachethe  to  dispose  and  place  orderly  the 
argumentes  inuented,  to  the  end  we  maye  iudge  well  and 
rightly  .  .  .  ;"10  and  disposition,  consequently,  deals  either  with 
propositions  and  syllogisms  or  with  "Methode."  In  maintain- 
ing such  an  emphasis,  accordingly,  the  logicians  take  time 
merely  to  mention  the  classical  arrangement,  if  they  allude 
to  it  at  all.  In  fact,  only  Fraunce  abandons  his  master  Ramus 
long  enough  to  declare  that  "Poets,  Orators,  and  such  other 

6  So  both  Vicars  and  Farnaby  assert  early  in  their  chapters  on  Dis- 
position, n.  p. 

7  See  Sandford,  English  Theories. 

8  Audomarus  Talaeus,  Rhetoric  (first  London  edn.,  1577)  ;  Richard 
Sherry,  A  Treatise  of  Schemes  and  Tropes  (1550)  and  Treatise  of  the 
Figures  of  Grammar  and  Rhetorike  (1555)  ;  Henry  Peacham,  The  Garden 
of  Eloquence  (1577)  ;  Dudley  Fenner,  The  Artes  of  Logike  and  Rhetorike 
(1584)  ;  Abraham  Fraunce,  The  Arcadian  Rhetorike  (1588)  ;  George 
Puttenham,  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589)  ;  and  John  Hoskins, 
Directions  for  Speech  and  Style  (1599),  edited  by  H.  H.  Hudson  (Prince- 
ton, 1935). 

9  Samuel  Wotton,  The  Logike  of  the  moste  excellent  Philosopher  P. 
Ramus  Martyr,  Newly  translated,  and  in  diuers  places  corrected  after 
the  mynde  of  the  Author  (London,  1574)  ;  Dudley  Fenner,  op.  cit.;  and 
Abraham  Fraunce,  The  Lawiers  Logike,  exemplifying  the  praecepts  of 
Logike  by  the  practice  of  the  common  Lawe  (London,  1588). 

10  The  Logicke  of  P.  Ramus,  71.  Cf.  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
edition  of  1626,  p.  114. 
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speakers  or  writers,  are  not  bound  so  strictly  to  observe  the 
perfection  of  .  . .  methode :  but  may,  according  to  their  matter, 
meaning,  purpose,  time,  place,  persons,  wisely  observe  the  best 
for  their  intent.  .  .  ."" 

The  sacred  rhetoricians,  like  the  secular,  recognize  the  class- 
ical divisions  in  the  sermon.  At  no  time  during  the  period, 
however,  are  they  willing  to  let  the  traditional  divisions  domi- 
nate and  fix  the  order  and  sequence  of  ideas.  Men  like  Eras- 
mus (1536),  Hemmingsen  (1574),  Hyperius  (1577),  and 
Perkins  (1587) 12  see  much  adaptation  of  the  usual  sermon 
parts ;  they  reduce  their  number,  permit  numerous  digressions 
to  facilitate  emotional  appeal,  and  suggest  alternative  arrange- 
ments that  fit  both  content  and  occasion.  Although  the  first 
three  writers  are  not  Englishmen,  they  enjoyed  such  respect 
and  authority  among  Englishmen  that  we  may  regard  them 
as  English  by  adoption.  Among  them,  Erasmus  was  the  first 
to  abandon  the  usual  divisions  and  to  declare  explicitly  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  composition  must  be  an  order 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  the  chrono- 
logical order  is  proper  for  the  history  of  Rome.13  Hemming- 
sen sees  but  four  parts  of  a  sermon :  the  Exordium,  the  Treat- 
ise, the  Digression,  and  the  Conclusion,14  and  in  recommending 
their  application  he  emphasizes  three  plans  of  arrangement 
which  depart  radically  from  the  classical  order.  (Since  they 
are  essentially  logical  patterns  we  shall  defer  explanation  until 
later.)  Hyperius  mentions  all  of  the  classical  divisions,15  but 
in  explaining  them  takes  special  pains  to  point  out  that  their 
use  must  not  put  a  straight- jacket  upon  structure.  He  asserts 
that  in  practice  they  must  overlap  drastically  and  that  they 
may  be  freely  transposed  or  omitted.16  In  particular,  Hyperius 

11  Lawiers  Logike,  114. 

12  D.  Erasmus,  Ecclesiastes  (c.  1536) ;  Niels  Hemmingsen,  The 
Preacher,  or  Methode  of  preaching,  trans,  by  John  Horsfall  (London, 
1574)  ;  Andreas  Hyperius,  The  Practise  of  Preaching,  otherwise  called 
the  Pathway  to  the  Pulpit  (first  English  edition,  1577)  ;  William  Perkins, 
The  Arte  of  Prophecying  (1587).  The  Folger  Memorial  Library  kindly 
made  available  the  volumes  by  Hemmingsen  and  Hyperius. 

13  Mary  F.  Skinner,  Selections  from  the  Ecclesiastes  of  Desiderius 
Erasmus  Rendered  into  English  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  (Cor- 
nell University  doctoral  dissertation,  1930),  11. 

«  The  Preacher,  16^18. 

15  Practise  of  Preaching,  26-36. 

i6  Ibid.,  especially  pp.  25,  27,  facing  28,  28,  35. 
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does  not  like  the  conventional  practice  of  concentrating  the 
refutation  in  one  section: 

...  it  is  in  no  wyse  necessary  that  those  thinges  that  neede  confutation 
should  bee  heaped  up  togither  into  one  place  .  .  .  but  it  is  lawfull  to 
disperse  them  through  diuers  and  sondry  partes  of  the  whole  Sermon, 
that  whersoeuer  any  thinge  by  occasion  commeth  to  mynde,  which  we 
suppose  may  bee  obiected  to  our  sentence  and  opinion,  ther  wee  may 
confute  the  same  without  further  delaye.17 

Indeed,  Hyperius's  treatment  of  the  sermon  divisions  is  re- 
markable for  its  running  criticism  of  both  secular  and  sacred 
rhetoricians  who  have  allowed  the  traditional  order  of  the 
speech  to  become  fixed  and  final.  The  last  figure  in  this  group, 
Perkins,  omits  all  reference  to  the  customary  sermon  divisions, 
although  he  intends  in  his  short  Arte  of  Prophecying  (1587) 
to  present  a  balanced  treatise  on  the  speech-making  activities 
of  the  preacher. 

Although  it  is  clear  to  the  modern  student  that  the  classical 
divisions  are  undergoing  modification,  it  is  not  equally  evident 
that  all  the  theorists  are  conscious  of  the  principle  of  func- 
tional arrangement.  Probably  only  Bacon  is  indubitably  aware 
that  prose  form  may  be  determined  by  the  subject,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  composition,  and  other  circumstances  of  communi- 
cation. The  earlier  writers  of  the  period,  of  course,  are  dimly 
aware  of  an  order  that  is  governed  by  function.  Cox  may 
recognize  it  ;18  and  Wilson,  as  if  he  were  rebelling  against  the 
stiffness  of  the  classical  order  on  which  he  lavishes  his  time, 
offers  eloquent  counsel  which  would  allow  great  plasticity  of 
structure : 

...  a  wiseman  .  .  .  will  not  be  bound  by  any  precise  rules,  nor  keepe 
any  one  order,  but  such  onely  as  by  reason  he  shall  thinke  best  to  use, 
being  master  over  arte,  rather  then  arte  should  be  maister  ouer  him.  .  .  .19 

Farnaby,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  hints  at  an  order  deter- 
mined by  Wisdom  and   Expediency,   although  he  does   not 

"  Ibid.,  facing  35-35. 

18  On  the  one  hand,  Cox  seems  to  stand  for  considerable  elasticity  in 
the  selection  of  the  various  types  of  proof  and  in  their  amplification,  and 
so  far  as  the  adaptation  of  argument  will  alter  the  broad  outlines  of 
discourse,  Cox  accordingly  may  be  conscious  of  the  connection  between 
structure  and  the  rhetorical  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  Cox  discusses 
the  three  species  of  address — political,  forensic,  and  demonstrative — by 
formally  treating  each  of  them  in  terms  of  the  traditional  classical 
divisions,  and  thus  implies  that  the  pattern  of  discourse  has  been  ade- 
quately fixed  by  tradition. 

™Rhetorique,  159. 
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amplify  or  apply  his  hint  in  any  way.  Vicars,  although  not 
wanting  to  abandon  the  classical  order,  nevertheless  seems  to 
give  it  a  more  functional  orientation  than  any  other  theorist 
except  Hyperius.  For  he  suggests  that  every  division,  from 
the  Exordium  through  to  the  Conclusion,  offers  possibilities  of 
"suitable"  types  of  argument — even  the  Narration  may  con- 
tain syllogistic  proof  if  it  promotes  the  speaker's  purpose — 
and  of  working  in  appropriate  emotional  appeal.  In  Vicars' 
hands,  then,  the  content  and  the  internal  sequence  of  the  classi- 
cal divisions  are  not  accepted  merely  as  traditional  and  author- 
itarian; rather,  they  point  directly  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
munication and  to  the  audience. 

But  although  Wilson  and  Vicars  exhibit  some  realization 
that  prose  structure  may  be  functional,  it  is  Bacon  who  fully 
appreciates  the  relation  between  form  and  function.  Partly 
as  a  philosopher,  partly  as  a  rhetorician,  Bacon  treats  of  dis- 
position, not  as  a  division  of  Rhetoric,  but  as  a  separate  art 
of  order  and  form.  Called  the  "Wisdom  of  Transmission,"  or 
communication,  the  art  classifies  prose  discourse  according  to 
subject,  purpose,  and  audience.20  When  the  scientist,  for  exam- 
ple, wishes  to  report  his  observations  to  a  learned  audience, 
such  as  another  scientist,  his  method  and  form  will  be  that  of 
aphorisms ;  when  he  is  to  explain  his  results  to  the  uninitiated, 
popular  audience,  his  speech  or  writing  must  employ  closer 
organization  and  a  more  discursive  style.  When  the  practical 
man  is  making  a  political,  a  forensic,  or  a  demonstrative 
speech,  he  too  will  adapt  his  method  of  presentation  according 
to  the  kind  of  speech  and  the  character  of  his  hearers.  Thus, 
Bacon  sees  that  all  prose,  both  technical  and  rhetorical,  is 
functional.  In  fact,  all  the  Baconian  prose  forms  and  their 
methods  of  disposition  fall  into  two  main  divisions  that  are 
based  on  purpose  and  audience:  they  are  designed  either  to 
explain  to  a  select  audience,  or  to  teach  and  win  acceptance 
for  one's  views  before  a  popular  group. 

The  sacred  rhetoricians  also  realize  that  form  may  be  func- 
tional. Hyperius,  in  the  foreword  to  his  Practice  of  Preaching , 
points  up  the  contrast  between  the  strict,  confining  forms  to 

20  See  particularly  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  VI,  2,  in  The  Works 
of  Francis  Bacon,  7  vols.,  ed.  by  J.  Spedding,  R.  L.  Ellis,  and  D.  D. 
Heath  (London,  1879),  IV,  448-454. 
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which  the  scholastical  preacher  is  enslaved,  and  the  freedom 
and  elasticity  with  which  the  popular  preacher  selects  his 
ideas  and  orders  his  discourse.  In  the  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture, the  formal  scholar,  so  Hyperius  declares,  "by  and  by 
sticketh  wholy  therein,  as  one  shut  up  in  a  streight  prison  .  .  . 
and  not  only  discusseth  dilygently  the  thinges  themselves  in 
general,  and  al  the  partes  of  them,  but  also  in  a  maner  euery 
worde  and  sillable,  thinkinge  it  unlawfull  to  omit  any  thinge. 
.  .  .  But  he  that  instructeth  the  people,  sercheth  and  selecteth 
out  of  an  argument  proposed,  some  certaine  common  places 
and  such  as  he  perceiveth  aboue  the  residew,  to  be  most  con- 
gruent to  the  time,  place,  and  persons"  and  discourses  there- 
upon at  large.21    Furthermore,  the   English  preachers  who 
engage  in  the  Anglican-Presbyterian  debate  called  the  Martin 
Marprelate  controversy  are,  along  with  matters  of  doctrine 
and  scriptural  interpretation,  sharply  divided  over  the  form 
of  the  sermon.    For  the  Presbyterians,  Cartwright  censures 
both  the  homily  and  the  Anglican  practice  of  reading  and 
memorizing  sermons,  on  the  ground  that  they  prevent  im- 
promptu  adaptation  to  the   immediate   audience.    Thus,   he 
implies  that  the  order  and  form  of  the  sermon  should  be 
functional.    For  the  Anglicans,  Hooker  admits  the  justice  of 
Cartwright's  criticism,  though  he  holds  that  the  substance  of 
the  sermon  is  more  important  than  variety  and  flexibility  in 
form.  William  Perkins,  in  his  Arte  of  Prophecying  also  recog- 
nizes the  kinship   between   order  and   function.    He  distin- 
guishes four  kinds  of  sermon  according  to  hearer's  knowledge 
and  attitude  toward  nonconformist  doctrine.22  He  asserts,  too, 
that  the  chief  forms  of  church  teaching  are  determined  by  the 
hearer.    The  catechism,  for  example,  is  for  those  who  are 
ignorant  but  well-disposed  towards  doctrine,  whereas  a  ser- 
mon of  "redargution,"  with  its  "disputing,  reasoning,  and 
reprouing,"  is  directed  to  the  unsympathetic  listener.23   Thus, 
Perkins  is  aware  that  the  audience  exerts  a  shaping  influence 
upon  church  prose. 

Beyond  perceiving  that  prose  discourse  is  shaped  by  its 

21  Facing  p.  2. 

22  The  Workes  of  that  famous  and  worthy  minister  of  Christ  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  M.  William  Perkins,  3  vols.  (London,  1613), 
II,  668-669. 

23  Ibid.,  664-668. 
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function  and  by  the  traditional  classical  arrangement,  the 
rhetorical  theorists  seem  to  realize  that  the  order  and  sequence 
of  a  composition  may  be  influenced  by  the  logical  structure 
of  its  own  subject-matter.  All  those  who  discuss  the  classical 
form  apparently  see  that  an  announced  theme  or  proposition 
may  be  amplified  by  ideas  that  are  logical  divisions  of  the 
proposition.  So  far  as  the  logicians  are  concerned  with  the 
structure  not  only  of  propositions  and  syllogisms,  but  with 
continuous  discourse,  they  point  out  a  "methode"  of  progres- 
sion that  is  primarily  logical.  It  moves  from  the  general  to 
the  particular  and  from  the  better  known  to  the  less  known, 
and  is  held  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  explaining  the 
principles  of  an  entire  art,  like  Logic,  Ethics,  or  Grammar. 
Wotton's  Ramus  describes  the  method  clearly: 

The  most  generall  .  .  .  shalbe  first  placed:  the  next  shall  followe  these 
which  be  immediatly  cotained  under  the  general,  euery  one  orderly  unto 
the  most  speciall  which  shalbe  last  disposed.  The  definition  therefore  as 
most  generall,  shalbe  first  placed:  next  followeth  the  distribution,  which 
yf  it  be  manifold,  and  of  diuers  sortes  shalbe  first  diuided  into  his  inte- 
grall  partes,  next  into  his  formes  and  kindes.  And  euery  part  and  forme 
shalbe  placed  and  described  in  the  same  order  &  place  which  he  had  in 
his  diuision.24 

Ramus  presents  his  own  Logic  by  scrupulously  following  such 
an  arrangement,  and  Erasmus  is  aware  of  its  utility  to  the 
preacher. 

The  rhetoricians  who  are  not  ensnared  by  tropes  and  figures 
solely  seem  likewise  to  be  aware  that  to  place  the  proposition 
early  in  a  composition,  followed  by  its  divisions  and  their 
methodical  amplification,  is  to  give  to  discourse  a  logical  pat- 
tern of  growth  and  progression  that  culminates  in  the  conclu- 
sion. But  the  evidence  is  so  implicit,  rather  than  explicit,  that 
an  investigator  cannot  be  certain  that  the  theorists  had  in 
mind  what  we  today  describe  as  "unity."  The  phrases  "unity 
of  the  whole"  and  "paragraph  unity"  were  unknown  to  them. 
In  fact,  only  Hemmingsen's  Preacher  deliberately  applies  logic 
to  the  structure  of  the  sermon.  The  application  is  made  in 
the  Treatise,  a  sermon  division  that  in  extent  and  function 
corresponds  to  the  confirmation  and  confutation,  and  consists 
of  three  modes  of  progression :  the  dieretical,  the  analytical, 
and  the  synthetical.   In  the  dieretical  order,  the  theme  or  the 

24  The  Logiche  of  P.  Ramus,  94-95. 
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proposition  is  developed  in  this  sequence:  definition,  division 
or  partition,  treatment  of  causes,  treatment  of  effects,  applica- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  exposition  of  contrary  meanings  of  the 
theme.25  Furthermore,  each  one  of  these  six  divisions  is  to 
be  developed  in  a  fixed  order,  for  each  is  to  be  amplified  by 
exposition,  confirmation,  confutation,  and  conclusion.26  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  Hemmingsen  has  set  the  main  outlines  of 
his  sermon  by  some  of  the  logical  categories,  to  which  he  has 
subordinated  the  conventional  rhetorical  progression.  Hem- 
mingsen's  two  other  ways  of  managing  the  Treatise  are  per- 
haps more  rhetorical  than  logical.  The  analytical  scheme  pro- 
ceeds from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  and  the  synthetical  order 
moves  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  according  to  an 
inductive  pattern  that  may  be  somewhat  indirect  and  insinu- 
ative : 

The  Sintheticall  exposition  is  when  we  begin  with  those  thinges  that 
go  before  the  matter,  and  by  little  and  little,  by  certain  steppes  and 
degrees  do  put  them  together,  and  lay  them  on  a  heape,  until  all  those 
thinges  do  seeme  to  be  gathered,  which  are  sufficient  to  discusse  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  .  .  ,27 

Hemmingsen  continues  that  "on  this  wise  Synthesis  doth  fol- 
lowe  the  order  of  nature,  and  findeth  out,  expoundeth,  proueth, 
and  confirmeth  all  those  questions  that  naturally  go  before. 
."28 

This,  then,  is  the  general  position  of  Tudor  and  early  Stuart 
theorists  on  the  structure  of  rhetorical  prose.  Utterly  absent 
is  the  notion  that  prose  form  may  have  aesthetic  qualities,  for 
no  writer  refers,  even  by  implication,  to  proportion,  balance, 
and  emphasis  as  they  relate  to  an  entire  composition.  Rather, 
they  hold  that  the  form  of  rhetorical  discourse  may  be  influ- 
enced partly  by  logical  principles  whose  application  to  prose 
is  certainly  though  not  widely  recognized,  partly  by  functional 
determinants  that,  with  the  exception  of  Bacon,  are  applied 
with  little  specification  and  system,  and  partly  by  the  classical 
arrangement  which  itself  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
functional  as  the  period  unfolds. 

25  Preacher,  25. 

26  Ibid.,  facing  26-33. 
"Preacher,  33. 

28  Ibid.,  facing  34. 
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Otto  Alvin  Loeb  Dieter 
University  of  Illinois 

Notker  Labeo,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  the  central  figure 
in  a  brief  revival  of  learning  which  flourished  at  St.  Gall  in 
the  late  Tenth  and  early  Eleventh  centuries.  He  directed  the 
school  at  the  monastery  from  about  970  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1022  and  was  instrumental  in  fostering  considerable 
interest  in  the  liberal  arts,  particularly  those  of  the  Trivium. 
Among  the  many  treatises  he  wrote  for  his  students,  he  lists, 
also,  a  new  rhetoric  (nouam  rhetoricam) ,  obviously  intending 
by  the  use  of  the  adjective  to  call  attention  to  the  modifications 
of  traditional  rhetoric  which  he  had  incorporated  into  his  text. 

Three  versions  of  the  New  Rhetoric  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  comparison  with  the  more  comprehensive  rhetorical  trea- 
tises of  the  past  and  present,  Notker's  New  Rhetoric  is  merely 
another  brief  mediaeval  Latin  text ;  in  the  light  of  the  informa- 
tion now  available  on  the  history  of  rhetoric  in  this  era,  how- 
ever, the  alterations  and  innovations  which  he  inaugurated 
become  rather  significant;  they  may  represent  the  most  im- 
portant modifications  of  rhetorical  theory  in  the  Ninth,  Tenth, 
and  Eleventh  centuries. 

What  did  Notker  Labeo  do  with  and  for  rhetoric?  It  would 
seem  that  he  deserves  some  credit  for  doing  three  things:  he 
sought  to  understand  contemporary  rhetoric  in  the  light  of  its 
more  ancient  past ;  he  undertook  to  re-state  rhetoric  in  terms 
of  his  own  understanding;  he  attempted  to  re-associate  rhet- 
oric with  life  in  the  living  present. 

Notker  was  comparatively  well  read  in  the  rhetorics  of  the 
past.  His  New  Rhetoric  furnishes  evidence  that  he  drew  his 
materials  from  a  considerable  number  of  older  rhetorical 
treatises,  from  Cicero's  De  Inventions  and  the  Commentary 

1  This  study  (Iowa  Dissertation,  1939)  is  based  on  the  texts  of  Codex 
121,  59r-73v,  in  the  City  Library  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Codex  Clm. 
4621,  47r-75r,  in  the  State  Library  at  Munich,  Germany,  and  Codex 
10661-10729,  XII,  584a  34-  60rb46,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels, 
Belgium.  For  the  photostats,  the  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to  Professor 
Taylor  Starck  of  Harvard  University.  A  collation  of  the  texts  is  printed 
in  Piper,  Paul,  Die  Schriften  Notkers  und  Seiner  Schule,  I,  Freiburg 
I.  B.  u.  Tubingen,  1882.   For  specific  references  consult  the  Dissertation. 
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thereto  by  Victorinus ;  from  Alcuin's  Disputatio  de  Rhetorica 
et  de  Virtutibus;  from  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  which 
Notker  considered  a  work  of  Cicero's;  from  Book  V  of  Mar- 
tianus  Capella's  De  Nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mercurii;  from 
Cicero's  De  Optimo  Geneve  Oratorum;  and  from  the  rhetorical 
writings  of  Boethius.  That  Notker  was  acquainted  with  the 
compendia  by  Isidor  and  Cassiodorus  goes  without  saying. 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  was  unknown  to  him.  The  manuscript  of 
Quintilian  may  have  been  at  St.  Gall  already  in  Notker's  day ; 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  used  it. 

Each  of  the  three  extant  versions  of  Notker's  New  Rhetoric 
may  be  incomplete  in  itself,  but  a  comparison  of  the  versions 
and  a  collation  of  the  texts  indicate  that  Notker  did  not  con- 
sider the  rhetorical  dictates  of  the  past  inviolable ;  he  reserved 
for  himself  the  prerogative  of  re-shaping  the  system  of  rhet- 
oric and  of  re-stating  its  principles  in  terms  of  his  own  mature 
judgment.  His  texts  present  a  system  of  Roman  rhetorical 
theory  which  reflects  independent  thought  and  design,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  his  pupils,  and  which  differs  in 
specific  details  from  the  known  systems  of  his  predecessors. 

The  basic  organization  of  Notker's  New  Rhetoric,  while  it 
suggests  the  influences  of  Cicero  and  Boethius,  evinces  his 
mastery  of  his  subject  and  the  independence  of  his  thought 
and  purpose. 

The  text  consists  of  a  prologue,  a  body,  and  an  epilogue. 

According  to  the  prologue,  all  art  is  imitation  of  nature; 
and  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  body  of  useful  knowledge  gleaned 
from  the  practices  of  speakers  who  were  eloquent  by  nature. 
The  thesis  is  stated  as  a  prediction  and  promise  to  the  reader : 
You,  Reader,  will  be  a  rhetor  in  paying  attention  to  the  three 
main  topics  which  I  shall  now  discuss  in  turn :  the  antecedent 
material,  the  art  which  works  in  this  material,  and  the  speech 
which  the  art  fashions  of  the  material. 

The  body  of  the  rhetoric  is  comprised  of  fifty-nine  sections 
of  varying  lengths,  under  separate  sub-titles,  presenting  a  two- 
fold treatment  of  the  three  main  topics  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Cicero  in  De  Inventione,  I  and  II. 

The  discussion  of  the  first  main  topic  names  the  causa  as 
the  material  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Causa  is  interpreted 
broadly  to  designate  "the  matters  and  affairs  concerning  which 
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people  engage  in  controversies."  The  causes  and  the  contro- 
versies to  which  they  give  rise  are  of  three  general  kinds :  the 
judicial  or  forensic,  to  which  Alcuin  and  Isidor  had  attended 
almost  exclusively ;  the  deliberative,  which  Notker  explains  as 
the  council-meeting-type;  and  the  demonstrative,  which  he 
interprets  as  the  election-type  in  which  the  dispute  concerns 
a  candidate  for  office. 

The  ancient  STASEIS,  which  Lysias  had  exemplified  in  his 
speeches,  which  had  been  introduced  into  rhetorical  theory 
before  Hermagoras  and  which  Hermagoras  had  increased  to 
four  in  number,  which  Cicero  had  explained  none  too  clearly 
as  constitutiones  or  status,  which  Quintilian  had  attempted 
to  clarify,  and  which  had  afforded  many  mediaeval  rhetori- 
cians a  delightful  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ingenuity, 
also  challenged  Notker's  serious  thought.  His  solution  of  the 
status-problem,  was  extremely  simple  and  no  more  inconsistent 
than  most  others  which  had  been  advocated.  Unaware,  or  un- 
mindful of  the  difficulties  involved  in  his  solution,  Notker 
states  simply  that  each  of  the  three  general  kinds  of  contro- 
versies may  be  subdivided  into  rational  and  legal  status.  The 
system  of  types  and  sub-types  which  he  presents  is  essentially 
like  that  set  forth  by  Alcuin. 

In  harmony  with  his  broad  interpretation  of  causa  as  the 
material  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  Notker  describes  rhetoric  itself 
as  a  body  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  speaking,  useful  and 
necessary  to  all  mature  persons.  In  Alcuin's  dialogue,  rhetoric 
appears  as  an  art  particularly  royal,  in  which  Charlemagne 
is  interested  primarily  "due  to  the  affairs  of  the  realm  and 
the  business  of  the  court ;"  in  Notker's  new  text  the  emphasis 
has  shifted:  rhetoric  has  regained  some  of  its  ancient  scope 
and  popular  applicability.  Adults  find  rhetoric  indispensable, 
for  it  teaches  them  the  kinds  of  speeches  which  they  need  in 
court-trials,  in  deliberative  meetings,  and  wherever  else  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  reach  agreements  with  one  another; 
young  children  may  learn  grammar,  but  they  are  incapable  of 
participating  in  rhetorical  activities. 

More  specifically,  Notker  defines  rhetoric  as  the  ars,  or  the 
scientia  of  bringing  controversies  to  their  proper  end  by 
rational  means.  It  is  no  dead  science ;  it  becomes  a  living  force 
within  the  individual  person  who  has  mastered  it.  As  the  epi- 
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logue  states :  "Rhetoric  has  its  seat  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  human  heart  where  the  soul  also  dwells,  without  which 
rhetoric  would  have  no  abiding-place.  It  often  remains  hidden, 
so  to  speak,  but  when  the  occasion  arises,  it  comes  forth  and 
makes  itself  manifest.  In  the  midst  of  the  multitudes,  where 
the  judgments  of  the  people  are  given,  where  the  counsels  of 
the  leaders  are  heard  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  State, — 
there  rhetoric  triumphs  most  of  all." 

In  the  process  of  speech-making,  rhetoric  performs  a  two- 
fold function:  it  draws  its  material  from  without,  and  pro- 
duces a  speech  from  within.  To  restate  the  thought  in  the 
imagery  of  the  fountain  which  Notker  seems  to  have  had  in 
mind,  rhetoric  draws  its  water  from  the  cistern  of  an  extrane- 
ous controversy  and  sends  it  forth  again  in  the  delightful 
stream  of  a  speech,  as  though  it  had  originated  within.  Naive 
as  this  figure  may  seem,  it  interprets  the  processes  of  rhetoric 
psychologically  as  well  as  mechanically. 

Although  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  elocutio  and  inventio  is  more  than  5  to  1,  inventio 
is  declared  to  be  more  important  and  more  effective  than  the 
other  parts  of  rhetoric  combined ;  elocutio  is  named  as  second 
in  importance. 

In  his  list  of  the  five  parts  of  rhetoric,  Notker  deviated  from 
the  traditional  order  by  transposing  elocutio  and  memoria. 
He  modified  the  Ciceronian  definition  of  dispositio  by  adding 
the  words  et  sententiae,  to  have  the  definition  read :  dispositio 
is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  invented  things  and 
thoughts.  No  adequate  explanation  for  these  changes  has  been 
given.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  his  Nominalism  that  Notker 
felt  compelled  to  describe  more  specifically  as  thoughts  what 
Cicero  had  designated  as  things.  The  order  in  which  he  lists 
the  parts  of  rhetoric — inventio,  dispositio,  memoria,  elocutio, 
pronuntiatio — may  indicate  that  he  thought  of  rhetoric  in 
terms  of  speeches  never  reduced  to  manuscript. 

Another  rather  interesting  modification  of  traditional  rhet- 
oric which  Notker  introduced  is  his  four-fold  classification  of 
speakers.  Apparently  under  the  influence  of  Cicero's  De 
Optimo  Genere  Oratorum  and  yet  modifying  the  position  which 
Cicero  had  taken,  namely,  that  orators  could  not  be  classified 
as  poets  are,  Notker  wrote:  "In  this  respect,  some  speakers 
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are  more  grave,  as  the  Romans,  and  others,  more  acute,  as 
the  Greeks;  some  are  more  ornate,  as  the  Attics,  and  others, 
more  copious,  as  the  Asians." 

Aside  from  the  verbatim  excerpt  from  Cicero,  De  Inventione, 
I,  xxiv,  on  arguments  derived  from  persons,  (which  is  not 
incorporated  organically),  Notker's  New  Rhetoric  includes  no 
systematic  treatment  of  the  theory  of  arguments.  In  this,  he 
appears  to  have  separated  the  two  branches  of  logic,  dialectic 
and  rhetoric,  from  one  another  more  rigidly  than  had  his  im- 
mediate predecessors. 

The  epilogue  to  Notker's  text  stresses  the  unity  of  rhetoric 
in  its  parts :  rhetoric  is  the  sum  of  its  parts ;  no  one  masters 
rhetoric  who  does  not  master  each  of  its  five  parts.  Proficiency 
in  all  of  the  parts  of  rhetoric  contributes  to  the  speaker's  total 
performance  those  characteristics  which  are  described  by  the 
term  eloquence ;  if  a  speaker  is  deficient  in  any  one  of  the  five 
parts  of  rhetoric,  eloquence  disappears  from  his  speech. 

In  the  composition  of  his  New  Rhetoric,  Notker  applied  four 
techniques  which  tended  to  re-establish  rhetoric  in  its  original 
close  contact  with  life:  he  employed  Alemannic  terms  to  ex- 
plain Roman  rhetorical  concepts ;  he  provided  a  helpful  selec- 
tion of  rhetorical  illustrations  and  examples;  he  invited  his 
students  to  supplement  the  instructions  received  in  class  by 
reading  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero;  he  presented  the 
point  of  view  that  rhetoric  was  dynamic  in  character. 

Unlike  many  mediaeval  scholars,  Notker  Labeo  appreciated 
the  native  dialect,  its  value  as  an  auxiliary  in  teaching  and  its 
possibilities  for  literary  development.  In  a  sense,  he  was,  as 
his  pupil  Ekkehardt  IV  wrote  later :  "the  first  to  write  in  the 
barbaric  tongue  and  to  attain  elegance  in  its  use."  But 
Notker's  contribution  to  Germanic  literature  does  not  concern 
us  in  particular;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  he  fre- 
quently used  the  'barbaric  tongue'  in  teaching  rhetoric  and 
that  his  text  supplies  Alemannic  equivalents  for  a  considerable 
number  of  Latin  rhetorical  terms.  In  supplying  these  rhetori- 
cal terms,  Notker  supplied  an  essential  prerequisite  for  any 
intelligent  consideration  and  discussion  of  Roman  rhetorical 
theory  in  the  Germanic  tongue.  His  terminology  very  prob- 
ably constitutes  the  first  technical  rhetorical  terminology  in 
any  Germanic  language.   Five  hundred  years  before  Thomas 
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Wilson  began  to  "teach  rhetoric  English,"  Notker  Labeo  began 
to  teach  rhetoric  Alemannic. 

The  stock  of  illustrative  materials  which  Cicero  and  the 
Auctor  had  provided,  supplied  mediaeval  rhetoric  for  cen- 
turies. In  order  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  rhetoric,  suc- 
cessive generations  were  directed  back  to  the  classical  exam- 
ples :  to  Orestes,  for  instance,  and  to  the  sacred  vessels  taken 
from  a  private  house,  to  the  courtesan  and  her  crown,  and  to 
the  ship  harassed  by  the  storm  at  sea.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Venerable  Bede,  Alcuin  began  to  offer  Biblical 
materials  in  place  of  the  secular,  pagan  stories.  But  the 
thoughts  of  Alcuin's  students,  too,  were  directed  to  the  past 
and  to  the  past  exclusively  for  illustrations  and  examples  of 
the  concepts  and  principles  which  they  sought  to  understand. 
Notker  seems  to  have  been  the  first  rhetorician  in  centuries 
to  bring  his  illustrations  up-to-date.  Orestes  lived  on  in 
Notker's  New  Rhetoric,  but  Orestes'  cause  was  pleaded  in  a 
Germanic  "thing"  and  the  steps  through  which  his  trial  pro- 
gressed were  the  steps  of  a  contemporary  Germanic  court- 
action.  Alcuin's  selection  of  Biblical  illustrations,  Notker  re- 
vised and  augmented.  To  convince  his  students  that  rhetoric 
dealt  with  life  as  it  was  in  the  past  and  is  now  in  the  present, 
Notker  added  figures  of  contemporary  life  to  his  galaxy  of 
figures  from  the  past:  the  candidates  for  offices,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  about  which  people  argued,  the  primitive  horse- 
thief,  the  merchants  at  the  annual  fairs,  the  man  who  married 
during  Lent,  the  women  who  were  adjudged  innocent  because 
they  had  been  assaulted  in  violence,  and  the  monk  who  was 
not  guilty  of  violating  the  rules,  though,  as  first  to  detect  the 
fire  in  the  monastery,  he  had  cried  out  to  his  brethren  at  a 
time  when  the  rules  prescribed  quiet. 

Isidor,  Cassiodorus,  and  Martianus  Capella  may  have  be- 
lieved seriously  that  they  had  included  in  their  compendia 
everything  about  rhetoric  that  anyone  needed  to  know ;  Notker 
held  no  such  smug  and  narrow  views.  He  knew  that  there  was 
more  to  rhetoric  than  he  had  been  able  to  include  in  his  sketchy 
text,  and  he  invited  his  students  to  go  to  Cicero  for  more  in- 
formation; as  students  of  contemporary  rhetoric,  they  were 
to  remain  in  conscious  contact  with  the  rhetoric  of  the  past. 

It  was  in  this  connection  also  that  Notker  expressed  his 
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point  of  view  that  rhetoric  was  dynamic  in  character  and  not 
static.  "At  that,"  he  told  his  students,  "human  ingenuity  daily 
invents  new  methods  of  persuading  and  dissuading."  In  spite 
of  his  high  regard  for  Cicero,  Notker  obviously  did  not  believe 
in  the  finality  of  Roman  rhetoric.  Rhetoric,  in  his  opinion, 
was  not  static,  but  a  living,  growing  branch  of  knowledge, 
vital  and  dynamic.  Cicero  and  he  might  teach  the  older 
methods ;  the  newer  methods  had  to  be  learned  from  life. 

Such,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  was  the  New  Rhetoric 
which  Notker,  the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  wrote  for  his  students  in 
the  monastery.  That  it  was  used  as  a  text  in  the  schools  of 
some  of  the  monasteries  in  confraternity  with  St.  Gall,  is 
likely;  that  it  ever  exerted  an  extensive  influence  is  highly 
improbable.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Cluny  reforms,  the 
interest  in  the  arts  diminished. 

In  the  history  of  rhetoric  the  chief  importance  of  Notker 
Labeo  is  found  to  be  associated  with  the  fact  that,  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Alcuin  and  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  he  was  exerting  his  efforts  to  develop 
rhetoric  along  certain  lines  which  have  since  proved  them- 
selves acceptable.  He  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  well  versed 
in  rhetorical  tradition,  capable  of  independent  thought  and 
purpose,  who  realized  that  rhetoric,  founded  on  the  past,  had 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  life  in  the  living  present.  As  his 
pupil  Ekkehardt  IV  penned  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts : 

Notker  .  Tevtonicus  .  Domino  .  Finitvr  . 

Amicus  .  Gavdeat  .  Ille  .  Locis  . 

In  .  Paradysiais  . 


A  RHETORICAL  THEORY  FOR  A  HISTORY  OF 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Bower  Aly 
University  of  Missouri 

I 

Introduction 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  shall  assume  that  all  of 
us  accept  the  Aristotelian  dictum  that  "of  the  three  elements 
in  speech-making — speaker,  subject,  and  person  addressed — 
it  is  the  last  one,  the  hearer,  that  determines  the  speech's  end 
and  object."  I  shall  then  proceed  to  develop  some  of  the 
implications  which  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  acceptance 
of  the  Aristotelian  dictum,  in  so  far  as  these  implications 
relate  to  the  construction  of  a  history  of  public  speaking  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  development  of  the  paper  I  shall 
consider  in  order  three  major  fallacies  into  which  one  who 
wishes  to  write  a  history  of  public  speaking  is  liable  to  be 
drawn.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  call  the  historic  fallacy,  the 
second  the  economic  fallacy,  and  the  third  the  psychologic 
fallacy. 

II 
The  Historic  Fallacy 

In  his  preface  to  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  textbooks  in  American  history,  Pro- 
fessor John  Spencer  Bassett  wrote:  "Out  of  the  multitude  of 
facts  which  may  be  considered  within  the  domain  of  American 
history,  those  have  been  recounted  which  seem  best  suited  to 
explain  the  progress  of  the  people  as  a  nation."  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  Professor  Bassett's  procedure  represents  the  normal 
attitude  of  the  American  historiographer.  The  thesis  may 
vary,  but  the  point  of  view  does  not.  The  writer  of  another 
history  may  have  some  other  thread  to  unravel,  some  other 
theory  to  elaborate;  but,  in  common  with  Professor  Bassett, 
he  will  take  the  backward  look.  What  has  this  to  do  with  a 
history  of  public  speaking?  Simply  this:  That  looking  back- 
ward with  the  historian,  one  sees  the  future  of  the  orator 
and  his  hearer  as  one's  own  settled  and  historic  past.  The 
occasion  of  any  given  speech  thus  tends  to  become  a  point 
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intermediate  between  one's  own  present  and  a  past  even  more 
remote  than  that  of  the  orator  of  past  times.  But  for  the 
orator  and  his  audience  that  particular  future  which  has  since 
become  a  past  was  not  an  intermediate  point.  Save  for  the 
most  sophisticated  persons  of  any  age,  the  immediate  present, 
the  here  and  now,  is  the  end  to  which  every  act  has  converged 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  Every  past  event  has  moved  to 
consummate  the  present,  not  some  future  moment ;  the  future 
is  all  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  It  would  appear  to  follow, 
then,  that  if  the  writer  of  a  history  of  public  speaking  is 
truly  to  comprehend  the  problems  of  persuasion  of  an  earlier 
time,  he  must,  in  a  sense,  forget  what  comes  after,  and,  with 
the  orator  and  his  audience,  know  the  future  as  conjecture  or 
hypothesis.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  fail  to  capture  the  point 
of  view  of  rhetoric,  which  deals  not  with  the  inevitability  of 
historic  events  but  rather  with  unknowns  and  probable  courses 
of  action.  To  do  otherwise  is,  whatever  lip-service  we  may 
give,  to  depart  from  our  cardinal  doctrine  that  the  hearer 
determines  the  speech's  end  and  object. 

Ill 

The  Economic  Fallacy 
Current  historical  thought  in  America  now  appears  to  be 
governed  largely  by  varying  ideas  of  economic  determinism. 
To  the  idea  of  Seligman,  who  was  apparently  concerned  with 
a  kind  of  economic  atmosphere  prerequisite  to  life,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  state  a  reasonable  objection.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  direct  objection  to  the  highly  particularized  form 
in  which  Beard,  for  example,  has  presented  the  influences 
affecting  the  adoption  of  the  American  constitution.  It  does 
seem  to  be  clear,  however,  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  con- 
struct a  history  of  speakers  and  audiences  must  free  himself 
from  the  simplifications  inherent  in  the  "institutional  reflex" 
variety  of  economic  determinism.  The  economic  theorist  who 
construes  human  activity  to  be  the  reflex  to  an  economic 
stimulus  overlooks  entirely  the  process  of  major  interest  to 
those  who  concern  themselves  with  audiences ;  for  even  if  we 
grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  man  is  generally  domi- 
nated by  self-interest,  by  economic  motives,  the  primary  prob- 
lem of  men  facing  futurity  is  not  that  of  ends  at  all,  but  of 
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means.  That  is  to  say,  the  hearer's  question  in  a  given  in- 
stance is  not  so  much,  "Should  I  act  in  my  own  best  interest?" 
It  is  rather,  "What  are  my  best  interests  and  how  can  they 
be  achieved?" 

Obviously  the  putting  of  the  foregoing  questions  involves 
the  acceptance  of  an  idea  of  choice.  The  economic  theorist, 
wise  after  the  event,  can  perhaps  show  that  an  economic  inter- 
est has  been  registered  in  a  political  society;  but  the  plain 
man,  in  a  present  moment,  acting  without  benefit  of  any  his- 
tory of  the  future,  generally  solves  his  problems,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  free  to  choose,  even 
though  his  supposition  be  mistaken. 

Now,  what  interests,  or  should  interest,  the  historian  of 
speakers  and  audiences  is  the  process  by  which  men  make 
choices.  It  is  by  no  means  implied  that  choices  are  made  free 
of  economic  factors.  One  of  the  ordinary  means  of  rhetoric 
is  the  appeal  to  the  hearer's  immediate,  economic  self-interest. 
The  economic  interpreter  of  history  appears,  however,  all  too 
often  to  assume  that  a  society  possesses  an  immediate  and 
unerring  instinct  for  knowing  its  own  best  interests.  But  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  South  Carolina  audiences  in  1859  and  1860 
were  acting  in  their  own  best  interests  when  they  followed 
their  orators  into  secession  ?  Can  we  be  sure  that  the  German 
people  today  have  consulted  their  best  interests  in  registering 
a  preference  for  cannon  rather  than  for  butter?  Is  there,  in 
other  words,  an  immediate  and  infallible  connection  between 
the  hearer's  own  interest  and  his  knowledge  of  it?  Is  it  not, 
rather,  that  the  hearer's  conception  of  his  own  interest  is 
formed,  wisely  or  unwisely,  by  the  orator,  the  rhetorician? 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  suppose  that  the  accomplished 
fact  of  persuasion  offers  final  evidence  that  the  choices  made 
by  the  hearer  were  good  or  bad,  wise  or  unwise;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  enter  the  debatable  ground  whether  they  could 
have  been  other  than  they  were.  It  is  necessary  only  to  suggest 
that  for  one  who  would  write  a  history  of  public  speaking  in 
the  United  States,  the  sophisticated  structure  of  the  economic 
determinist  is  less  helpful  than  the  naive  outlook  of  the  plain 
man,  who,  however  mistaken  he  may  be,  believes  himself  to 
respond  somewhat  freely  as  a  person  rather  than  to  react  as 
an  economic  automaton. 
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IV 

The  Psychologic  Fallacy 

Just  as  historical  thought  is  governed  by  economic  deter- 
minism, so  the  schools  of  psychological  thought  today  often 
appear  to  be  controlled  by  concepts  which,  however  they  may 
differ  otherwise,  seem  to  agree  on  the  essentially  automatic 
quality  of  man's  behavior.  The  Freudians  thus  observe  man 
to  be  a  creature  responding  in  terms  of  libido.  Actually,  the 
chief  difference  between  the  Marxian  economists  and  the 
Freudian  psychologists,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  essential  nature  of  man, 
but  rather  in  the  organs  of  the  human  body  to  which  each 
sect  gives  predominance.  Although  the  Marxists  give  primary 
importance  to  the  stomach,  and  the  Freudians  to  the  sexual 
organs,  they  are  substantially  in  agreement  in  believing  man 
to  be  a  creature  of  determinism.  Furthermore,  the  leading 
proponents  of  analytic  approaches  to  psychology,  ranging  from 
the  "muscle-twitch"  school  to  the  S-R  bond  brotherhood,  lend 
aid  to  determinism.  "We  are  automatons,"  they  say,  "of  stimu- 
lus and  response." 

Actually,  I  suppose  one  is  most  unlikely  to  prove  the 
Freudians  or  the  behaviorists  mistaken  in  their  ideas  concern- 
ing man's  freedom  or  lack  of  it.  From  an  East  window,  one 
looks  out  and  sees  man  as  a  creature  of  a  certain  freedom; 
from  a  West  window  one  looks  again  and,  with  our  psycho- 
logical friends,  sees  him  as  a  puppet  pulled  by  the  strings  of 
neural  connections  or  libido.  My  point  is  simply  this:  Even 
if  we  were  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  correctness 
of  the  psychological  determinisms,  we  should  still  have,  fol- 
lowing our  theory  that  the  hearer  is  the  speech's  end  and 
object,  to  deal  with  audiences.  However  willing  you  and  I 
might  be  to  yield  to  the  psychological  determinists,  the  audi- 
ences, I  believe,  would  not.  The  members  of  an  audience  do 
not  commonly  regard  themselves  as  stimulus-response  mecha- 
nisms. They  do  not  consider  themselves,  while  listening  to  a 
speech,  as  pre-determined  by  certain  glandular  functions  to 
follow  set  courses  of  action.  In  this  further  choice  between 
the  sophisticated  point  of  view  and  the  naive  outlook  of  the 
plain  men,  I  believe  we  shall  do  well,  at  least  in  the  writing 
of  a  history  of  American  public  speaking,  to  follow  the  lead 
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of  the  hearer,  who,  however  mistaken,  believes  himself  free 
to  choose  the  appropriate  line  of  conduct  for  his  affairs. 

V 

Conclusion 
The  historic  fallacy,  the  economic  fallacy,  and  the  psycho- 
logic fallacy  appear,  without  reference  to  their  differences,  to 
have  these  three  points  in  common : 

1.  They  make  for  a  "backward"  rather  than  a  "forward" 
look; 

2.  They  lead  us  to  regard  hearers  in  a  way  in  which  hearers 
do  not  regard  themselves ; 

3.  They  offer  a   means  for  the   simplification   of  human 
thought  and  conduct. 

Not  wishing  at  all  to  be  dogmatic,  I  should  like  nevertheless 
to  suggest  that  these  three  points  in  which  the  fallacies  join — 
the  backward  look,  the  disregard  of  the  hearer,  the  simplifica- 
tion of  human  thought  and  conduct — are  exactly  the  points  we 
shall  wish  to  avoid  in  writing  the  history  of  public  speaking 
in  the  United  States.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  if  we  should  be  able  to  construct  a  history  of  American 
public  speaking  which  would  proceed  forward  rather  than  look 
backward,  which  would  provide  the  audience  point  of  view, 
which  would  not  attempt  too  much  to  simplify  human  conduct, 
we  might  be  able  not  only  to  complete  a  work  interesting  in 
itself  but  might  also  be  able  to  influence  American  historiog- 
raphy in  general.  It  may  be  that  some  historian,  seeking  to 
understand  American  culture  not  as  an  established  fact  with 
all  the  resultants  known,  but  as  a  series  of  problems  in  courses 
of  action,  would  be  willing  to  forget  "what  comes  after"  and 
endeavor  to  see  the  American  people  in  each  successive  gener- 
ation engaging  in  the  process  of  persuading  each  other  to  do 
what  they  want  done.  Such  a  historian  would  be  likely,  I 
think,  to  rediscover  persuasion  as  a  force  "like  wealth  or 
generalship;"  and  he  might  even  set  in  order  a  rhetorical 
theory  of  history  at  least  as  plausible  as  certain  phases  of  the 
economic  interpretation  which  seem  to  govern  current  his- 
torical thought. 


FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  INACCURACY 
IN  THE  TEXTS  OF  SPEECHES 

Loren  D.  Reid 
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My  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  accuracy  of  verbatim 
texts  of  speeches  dates  back  twelve  years,  when  I  was  a  lino- 
type operator  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washing- 
ton. A  small  part  of  my  work  involved  setting  type  for  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  became  aware  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  corrections  made  in  the  transcripts  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  Congress.  I  not  only  saw  grammar  cor- 
rected and  syntax  improved,  but  I  noted  that  errors  of  fact 
were  sometimes  corrected,  and  that  profanity  was  generally 
deleted.  Subsequent  research  in  the  field  of  eighteenth  century 
parliamentary  speaking,  experience  in  editing  intercollegiate 
debate  speeches  for  publication,  and  attempts  to  make  accurate 
transcriptions  of  classroom  speeches  and  discussions  have  led 
me  to  present  this  consideration  of  the  three  principal  factors 
which  tend  to  make  printed  texts  of  speeches  inaccurate.  The 
scope  of  this  paper  was  originally  planned  to  include  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  verbatim  reporting  of  parliamentary  and 
congressional  speeches;  my  time  allotment,  however,  makes 
necessary  an  arbitrary  and  limited  selection  of  illustrative 
material. 

The  first  factor  is  this:  At  no  time  has  there  been  any 
sort  of  official  insistence  upon  the  verbatim  reporting  of  the 
speeches  made  by  the  legislative  branch  of  government.  In 
fact  there  was,  at  first,  great  objection  by  the  members  of 
parliament  to  any  attempt  at  verbatim  reports  of  speeches. 
From  the  thirteenth  to  the  late  eighteenth  centuries  the 
English  parliament  was  considered  to  be  a  closed  session. 
Freedom  of  speech,  to  the  members  of  parliament  of  these 
centuries,  included  the  right  to  speak  without  fear  that  their 
utterances  would  be  taken  down;  so  that  members  could  not 
be  held  accountable  outside  of  parliament  for  what  they  said 
within.1    Any  publication  of  parliamentary  debates  was  re- 

1  Parliamentary  History,  X,  806.  The  speaker  was  Pulteney.  Win- 
nington  said  in  the  same  debate:  "You  will  have  the  speeches  of  this 
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garded  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  In  1762  the  House  of  Com- 
mons formally  reaffirmed  its  long-established  belief  "that  it 
is  a  high  indignity  to,  and  a  notorious  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  this  House,  for  any  news  writer  ...  or  for  any  printer, 
or  publisher  ...  to  [print]  any  account  of  the  debates  or 
other  proceedings  of  this  House  .  .  .  and  that  this  House  will 
proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  such  offenders."2 

The  operation  of  this  rule  meant  that  reporters  and  pub- 
lishers faced  fine,  public  rebuke,  or  imprisonment  in  Newgate 
or  the  Tower.  Newspaper  reporters  could  be  instantly  ejected 
from  the  galleries  upon  any  member's  saying  "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  spy  strangers."  This  resulted  in  considerable  ill-will  between 
members  and  reporters.  The  members  did  not  like  the  report- 
ers, and  the  reporters  did  not  like  the  members.  One  member 
was  called  "a  little,  paltry,  insignificant  insect,"3  and  reporters 
were  classified  as  "broken  down  tradesmen  and  discarded  foot- 
men."4 Members  instructed  the  doormen  to  keep  the  reporters 
out,  and  reporters  bribed  the  doormen  and  at  times  managed 
to  get  in.  As  late  as  1782  Moritz  observed  that  those  who 
covered  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  worked  stealth- 
ily, as  if  under  constant  fear  of  being  discovered.5 

Students  who  work  with  the  speech  texts  of  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  century  British  orators  should 
be  aware  of  the  effect  of  these  parliamentary  restrictions. 
They  should  certainly  not  be  overconfident  about  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  these  texts  when  those  who  lived  at  the 
time  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  printed  reports  of 
speeches.  Often  the  inaccuracy  or  incompleteness  of  the  text 
is  evident.  Sometimes  the  publisher  admits  that  the  speech 
is  only  an  approximation ;  sometimes  the  speech  is  written  in 
the  third  person ;  in  a  few  cases  external  evidence  establishes 
the  length  of  time  originally  consumed  in  speech  delivery, 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  investigator's  estimate  of 
the  length  of  time  required  to  speak  the  existing  text;  some- 
House  every  day  printed,  even  during  your  session.  And  we  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  contemptible  assembly  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

2  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  XXIX,  206-207. 

3  Cavendish,  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (London,  1841-1843), 
II,  379. 

4  Townsend,  History  of  the  House  of  Commons  (London,  1843),  II,  453. 

5  Travels  of  Carl  Phillip  Moritz  in  England  in  1782  (London,  1924), 
64. 
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times  the  text  is  rewritten  or  revised  by  the  speaker,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  simply  a  text  of  what  the  speaker  intended 
to  say.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  text  was  written  by  some  one  like  Samuel  John- 
son, who  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  only 
once,  who  wrote  hundreds  of  parliamentary  speeches  from  the 
rough  notes  of  others,  and  who  took  some  care  to  see  that 
the  "Whig  dogs"  never  got  the  better  of  the  argument. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  restrictions  on  reporting  were 
in  effect  lifted  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
burning  of  the  old  home  of  the  House  of  Commons,  St. 
Stephens  chapel,  in  1834,  made  possible  the  construction  of 
better  quarters  including  a  special  reporters'  gallery.  In  the 
United  States  reports  of  debate  of  colonial  legislatures  were 
inadequate,  and  many  secret  sessions  were  held;  many  of  the 
sessions  of  the  new  Congress,  principally  of  the  Senate,  were 
secret ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  attempts  at  verbatim  reports  of  debate  were  made. 
Yet  even  today  there  is  no  official  insistence  on  strictly  ver- 
batim reports  of  legislative  debate.  No  state  legislature  at- 
tempts a  verbatim  report  of  its  proceedings;  the  amount  of 
equipment  required  is  too  great,  the  cost  too  prohibitive,  per- 
haps a  quarter  to  a  half  million  dollars  a  session.  And  since 
the  reports  of  debate  which  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  are  subject  to  constant  revision  by  reporter,  speaker, 
and  proofreader  (of  this  situation  more  will  be  said  later), 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  Record  is  not  a  strictly  verbatim 
account  of  congressional  proceedings. 

I  should  like  to  go  further  and  point  out  that  there  is  little 
public  demand  for  the  verbatim  reporting  of  speeches.  Though 
speakers  are  heard  by  larger  audiences  than  ever,  though  they 
not  only  seek  the  publication  of  the  speeches  they  deliver  but 
also  the  publication  of  the  speeches  they  would  like  to  deliver, 
though  mechanical  facilities  for  recording,  transcribing,  and 
printing  are  more  adequate  than  ever,  the  newspapers  seem 
to  satisfy  what  demand  there  is  for  speech  texts  by  printing 
running  commentaries  of  speeches,  using  abstract,  excerpt, 
and  paraphrase.  When  newspapers  print  a  text  of  the  com- 
plete speech,  they  usually,  following  the  practice  of  the  New 
York  Times,  secure  an  advance  copy  of  the  speech  from  the 
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speaker.  The  weakness  in  this  practice  is  apparent.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rhetorical  critic,  complete  and  accurate 
reporting  of  speeches  by  the  newspapers  has  not  been  achieved. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  an  important  factor  accounting 
for  inaccuracy  in  speech  texts  is  the  lack  of  official  insistence 
upon  verbatim  reports. 

A  second  factor  which  the  rhetorical  critic  must  consider 
is  the  strong,  almost  instinctive  desire  of  speakers  to  make 
their  speeches  read  as  well  as  possible.  This  always  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  rewriting.  Few  speakers  could  face  their 
remarks  in  cold  type,  if  printed  as  delivered;  and  for  good 
reason,  since  the  reader  judges  the  speech  by  the  standards 
of  good  written,  rather  than  good  oral,  style;  and,  what  is 
equally  significant,  he  fails  to  interpret  the  speech  in  terms 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  presented.  A  speech  with 
which  the  members  of  this  audience  are  familiar  is  Professor 
Winans'  speech  entitled  "On  Conventions"  delivered  before 
this  Association  in  1935.  Yet  when  Professor  Winans  printed 
the  speech,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends,  he  did  so  with  the 
following  apologia:  "It  is  the  judgment  of  the  writer  .  .  .  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  speech  that  should  not  be  printed.  What- 
ever virtue  it  had  at  the  Convention  was  largely  due  to  time 
and  occasion."  In  an  earlier  day  Charles  Fox  declared :  "Does 
it  read  well?   Then  it  is  not  a  good  speech." 

The  speech  as  a  written  form  is  not  very  well  established. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  We  do  not  supply, 
mentally,  the  pauses,  the  inflections,  the  vocal  emphasis,  the 
visual  transitions  present  at  the  time  of  speech  delivery.  Our 
painstaking  enumerations  of  the  differences  between  oral  and 
written  style,  our  strong  insistence  that  the  characteristics  of 
oral  style  are  inescapably  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  speak- 
ing situation,  are  only  statements  written  down  in  our  text- 
books. We  are  not  able  to  face  a  verbatim  speech  text,  and 
see  the  fragmentary  sentences,  the  loose  connectives,  the  repe- 
titions, and  the  indefinite  antecedents  of  even  effective  speak- 
ers without  reaching  for  a  blue  pencil.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  speaker  himself  is  often  amazed  and  confounded  when  he 
reads  what  he  actually  said. 

A  comparable  situation  is  presented  by  the  problems  in- 
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volved  in  the  reading  of  dramatic  literature.  People  who 
attempt  to  read  plays  are  warned  that  play-reading  is  a  dull 
pastime  unless  the  reader  has  a  sufficiently  lively  imagination 
to  visualize  the  scenes  as  they  might  be  presented  on  the  stage. 
The  playreader  has,  however,  the  assistance  of  stage  direc- 
tions, descriptions  of  character,  and  comments  on  business  and 
action.  He  also  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  play  as 
performed.  Speech  reading  would  be  more  interesting  if  the 
text  of  the  speech  could  be  supplemented  and  amplified  by 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  speaker,  the  occasion,  the  character- 
istics of  delivery,  the  responses  of  the  audience. 

What  happens  to  a  speech  when  some  friendly  hand  at- 
tempts to  make  it  read  better?  In  the  first  place,  humorous 
remarks  are  likely  to  be  deleted;  they  usually  seem  silly  if 
allowed  to  remain  and  to  be  read  without  appreciation  of  the 
situation  which  brought  them  forth.  In  the  second  place,  the 
speech  will  be  condensed.  Oral  style  is  more  rambling,  more 
repetitious,  more  discursive  than  is  written  style.  Charles  Fox 
was  an  acknowledged  master  of  repetition,  according  to  his 
contemporaries,  but  that  fact  would  not  be  observed  by  simply 
reading  the  texts  of  his  speeches  as  they  exist  today.  In  the 
third  place,  language  and  grammar  are  improved.  Predicates 
are  supplied,  connectives  omitted  or  altered,  long  sentences 
are  split,  short  sentences  are  spliced  together,  structural  faults 
corrected,  synonyms  substituted.  In  the  fourth  place,  ideas 
may  be  altered,  rearranged,  or  qualified;  statements  of  fact 
changed  or  made  more  exact.  Thus  the  desire  of  the  speaker 
to  make  the  speech  read  well  leads  him  further  and  further 
away  from  a  verbatim  text. 

The  rhetorical  critic  should  also  be  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  third  factor  might  contribute  to  inaccuracy:  the 
mechanical  possibilities  for  error.  He  must,  of  course,  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  which  the  manuscript  was  pro- 
duced. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  procedure  involved  in  getting 
a  speech  into  print  in  the  early  days  of  parliament:  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  entrance  into  the  House,  and  the  problem 
of  making  shorthand  notes  without  being  discovered.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  very  real  obstacles  of  the  indistinctness  of 
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many  speakers,  and  the  difficulties  of  seeing  and  hearing ;  most 
legislative  groups  transact  business  amid  great  confusion.6 

In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  would  be  an  abso- 
lute mechanical  impossibility  for  the  presses  and  printing 
equipment  which  produced  the  18th  century  London  Chronicle, 
the  Gazette  and  New  Daily  Advertiser,  the  London  Times,  and 
the  London  Star  to  turn  out  anything  approximating  the  mod- 
ern Congressional  Record. 

The  method  used  by  present-day  legislative  assemblies  is 
illustrated  by  the  procedure  employed  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  Speeches  are  reported  by  a  relay  of  shorthand  re- 
porters, working  in  approximately  quarter-hour  shifts.  At  the 
end  of  each  shift  the  reporter  goes  to  the  official  reporters' 
room  and  dictates  his  notes  into  a  dictaphone.  The  transcript 
of  the  dictaphone  recording  is  submitted  to  the  reporter  for 
comparison  and  editing.  This  editing  is,  of  course,  limited  to 
minor  refinements  in  language,  though  obvious  errors  are 
corrected.  The  manuscript  then  goes  to  the  speaker,  who  may 
make  any  change  he  wishes,  provided  only  that  his  changes 
do  not  affect  the  remarks  of  other  speakers;7  and  who  may, 
if  he  wishes,  insert  such  terms  as  "laughter"  and  "prolonged 
applause."  This  manuscript  is  then  sent  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  where  it  is  divided  into  takes,  and  is  set  up 
substantially  as  submitted,  though  the  proofreaders  continue 
to  make  changes  of  grammar,  syntax,  and  language,  and  to 
correct  obvious  errors  of  historical,  geographical,  Biblical,  or 
literary  reference.8 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  situation;  I  realize  that 
many  Congressmen  do  not  even  look  at,  much  less  alter,  the 
manuscripts  of  their  speeches ;  but  the  handling  of  the  manu- 
script by  the  official  reporters  and  by  government  proofreaders 

6  In  this  connection  read  Cavendish,  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(London,  1841-1843),  I,  35.  See  also  Chapter  3,  "Fox's  Audience,"  in 
Reid,  Charles  James  Fox:  A  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  an  Eighteenth 
Century  Parliamentary  Speaker  (Iowa  City,  1932). 

7  In  1926  Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  rule  had  been  broken  by  a  member  of 
the  Senate.    This  situation  arises  from  time  to  time. 

8  Maury  Maverick,  Congressman  from  Texas,  not  long  ago  paid  the 
G.  P.  O.  proofreaders  a  high  compliment  for  their  careful  editing  of 
speeches ;  the  Congressman  was  grateful  because  the  proofreaders  spared 
him  the  ignominy  of  having  referred,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  David's 
coat  of  many  colors. 
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affords  opportunity  for  the  continual  refinement  of  language. 
I  suspect  that  if  the  reporters  and  proofreaders  did  not  edit 
their  reports  of  debates  that  Congressmen  would  be  more 
anxious  to  read  over  their  remarks  before  publication. 

These  three  factors  accounting  for  inaccuracy  in  speech 
texts — the  lack  of  official  insistence  upon  verbatim  reports, 
the  strong  desire  to  make  speeches  conform  to  standards  of 
good  written  style,  the  many  possibilities  for  mechanical  error 
— do  not  operate  with  equal  force  upon  any  given  manuscript. 
Yet  these  factors,  and  probably  others  not  mentioned,  should 
make  the  rhetorical  critic  examine  carefully  the  source  of  his 
text.  I  should  certainly  advise  students  of  oratory  to  proceed 
very  cautiously  in  any  rhetorical  study  involving  language  and 
style,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  manuscripts.  To  say 
blandly  that  these  older  manuscripts  represent  verbatim  re- 
ports, even  in  the  presence  of  reassuring  contemporary  evi- 
dence, is  simply  to  label  oneself  a  kindly  and  trusting  fellow. 
Many  possibilities  for  alteration  exist  even  in  the  more  recent 
manuscripts ;  and  the  rhetorical  critic  might  well  be  suspicious 
of  even  such  apparently  fool-proof  procedure  as  the  making 
of  a  transcription  from  a  phonograph  recording,  unless  he  is 
assured  that  the  transcription  has  been  carefully  checked 
against  a  playback.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  awareness 
of  these  factors  of  inaccuracy  should  suggest  the  need  for  and 
the  possibility  of  a  new  type  of  speech  reporting  which  will 
be  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
at  the  same  time  more  vivid  and  useful  than  that  of  the 
present  day  metropolitan  press. 
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Baiting  politicians  is  a  popular  sport  on  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  closed  season.  It  is  taking  on  new  vigor  with  the 
opening  of  the  1940  campaign,  but  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  continuous  sports  known  to  man.  In  one  of  his  fanciful 
tales,  "Some  Words  with  a  Mummy,"  Edgar  Allen  Poe  tells 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  this  revived  citizen  of  ancient  Egypt 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  "politics."  The  ef- 
fort was  wholly  unsuccessful  until  one  of  the  interlocutors 
"sketched  upon  the  wall,  with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  a  little  car- 
buncle-nosed gentleman,  out  at  elbows,  standing  upon  a  stump, 
with  his  left  leg  drawn  back,  his  right  arm  thrown  forward, 
with  his  fist  shut,  the  eyes  rolled  up  toward  Heaven,  and  the 
mouth  open  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees."  Through  the 
medium  of  this  illustration,  the  ancient  mummy  and  the  mod- 
ern Americans  found  a  common  expression  for  their  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  politics. 

Typical  of  the  host  of  disparaging  criticisms  is  the  com- 
ment of  Richard  T.  LaPiere,  political  scientist  of  Stanford 
University:  "Whatever  we  may  think  of  professional  politi- 
cians, this  much  must  be  said  in  defense  of  them:  they  are 
seldom  so  simple-minded  as  their  speeches  would  lead  us  to 
suppose."  Another  critic,  H.  R.  Huse,  in  his  book,  The  Illiter- 
acy of  the  Literate,  devotes  a  chapter  to  Political  Speaking, 
with  the  theme  definitely  set  forth :  "In  cultivated  society  to  be 
accused  of  oratory  should  be  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  moral 
turpitude." 

An  interesting  study  should  some  day  be  made  of  the  intem- 
perate and  injudicious  language  used  by  critics  in  describing 
the  asserted  intemperance  and  injudiciousness  of  political 
speakers.  Sufficient  is  it  for  our  purpose  to  note  that  the 
critics  appear  at  present  to  have  been  successful  in  convincing 
the  public  that  the  typical  politician  is  an  unintelligent  bab- 
bler with  the  twin  gifts  of  gab  and  grab ;  that  only  people  of 
second-rate  ability  ever  go  into  politics,  and  that  they  are  all 
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afraid  to  take  any  definite  stand  on  any  controversial  issue. 
This  stereotype  is  probably  too  firmly  established  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  anything  less  than  a  campaign  as  vigorous  and 
persistent  as  the  one  which  has  succeeded  in  establishing  it. 
But  this  paper  is  intended  to  show  that  there  is  some  basis 
for  an  opposite  point  of  view. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  most  political  speeches  are  anything 
but  clear,  straight-forward,  and  definite  expositions  of  the 
candidates'  stand  on  controversial  issues.  On  the  contrary 
many  of  them  are  models  of  subterfuge,  indirectness,  and  ring- 
ing defenses  of  platitudes.  When  political  speakers  depart 
from  this  rule — as  did  Webster  in  his  Seventh  of  March 
Speech,  Clay  in  advocating  his  "American  System"  of  tariffs, 
Calhoun  in  defending  the  principle  of  nullification,  and  Bryan 
in  advocating  free  silver, — no  matter  how  great  their  ability 
may  be,  they  simply  are  not  elected  to  the  office  they  all  seek. 
The  lesson  should  be  clear,  that  the  course  of  politics  is  ruled 
not  by  issues,  but  by  words  which  conceal  and  distort  issues. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  successful  political  speakers  are 
the  masters  of  verbalisms,  defined  in  the  Webster  dictionaries 
as  "empty  forms  of  words."  Before  analysing  the  verbalisms, 
however,  let  us  see  why  they  are  the  necessary  medium  of 
successful  political  speaking. 

The  Nature  of  the  Politician's  Audience 
Any  speech,  to  be  effective,  must  be  adapted  to  its  audience. 
The  most  effective,  we  might  say  the  most  intelligent,  speak- 
ers are  masters  of  audience  adaptation.  Demagogues,  to  cite 
the  worst  extreme,  are  not  so  much  leaders  as  they  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  whims  and  prejudices  of  their  constituents.  But 
even  the  most  statesmanlike  candidates  must  be  adept  at  pre- 
venting their  programs  from  coming  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  narrow,  uninformed,  and  often  bigoted  views  of  the  voters. 
Any  consideration  of  political  speaking,  then,  must  commence 
with  an  analysis  of  the  audience  to  which  the  candidates  must 
appeal. 

Even  in  America,  with  its  free  press,  free  school  system, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  democratic  experience,  that 
audience  is  far  from  ideal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mass  of  voters  is  generally  uninter- 
ested in  any  but  spectacular  or  personal  issues.   Government 
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spending  and  taxing  programs  touch  them  directly.  Emer- 
gency conditions  such  as  wars  and  floods  startle  them  into 
awareness.  But  the  vast  majority  is  utterly  lethargic  toward 
any  unspectacular  system  of  long-range  planning  or  routine 
reform.  Even  after  the  most  exciting  of  compaigns  on  vital 
issues,  only  about  half  of  the  voters  even  bother  to  cast  a 
ballot.  It  is  this  condition  which  leads  such  a  seasoned  politi- 
cal observer  as  Frank  A.  Kent  to  conclude:  "As  a  political 
asset  the  ability  to  dramatize  your  issue  or  yourself  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  worth  any  amount  of  arguments,  statistics,  facts. 
If  you  have  the  dramatic  touch,  the  ability  to  give  a  show,  you 
can  on  occasions  really  get  home  to  the  people  with  a  con- 
structive issue,  really  make  them  grasp  a  governmental  prob- 
lem, really  become  concerned  over  a  public  question."  Here 
in  the  lethargy  of  many  voters  is  the  first  explanation  of  and 
the  first  justification  for  the  type  of  speech  prevalent  in  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  the  voters  are  interested, 
they  are  apt  to  be  hopelessly  confused  by  the  complexity  of 
many  of  the  governmental  problems.  Should  the  dollar  have 
been  devalued?  Dr.  Fisher  of  Harvard  has  estimated  that 
only  twenty  people  in  the  world  really  understand  the  nature 
of  money.  What  should  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to- 
ward debt  cancellation,  toward  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  toward  balancing  the  budget?  In  order  to 
popularize  these  and  dozens  of  similarly  complex  issues,  it 
is  necessary  to  simplify  them  far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
adequate  explanation.  No  matter  how  well  a  politician  may 
himself  understand  these  problems,  his  success  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  symbolize  some  popular  aspect  of  them  for  his 
constituents.  When  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Columbia's  eminent 
psychologist,  is  forced  to  conclude,  "It  is  not  quite  true  that 
the  average  man  reasons  scarcely  at  all,"  and  Everett  Dean 
Martin,  expert  in  crowd  psychology,  asserts  that  "In  fact,  we 
think  as  a  crowd  only  in  platitudes,  propaganda,  ritual,  dogma, 
and  symbol,"  is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  the  politician  to 
address  an  emotionalized  campaign  audience  with  scientific 
objectivity  and  detachment?  What  would  happen  to  him  if  he 
did? 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  voters  are  both  interested 
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and  well  informed,  they  are  divided  into  many  diverse  and 
frequently  hostile  political  groups.  The  candidate  must  choose 
his  words  not  only  with  a  consideration  of  how  many  votes 
he  might  be  able  to  win,  but  also  of  how  many  his  every  utter- 
ance may  force  him  to  lose. 

To  clarify  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  let  us  consider  the 
plight  of  a  candidate  during  the  recent  prohibition  era.  To 
come  out  definitely  as  a  wet  or  as  a  dry  was  to  lose  the  votes 
of  the  other  group.  Let  us  imagine,  for  an  example,  that  in 
a  wet  state,  a  candidate  came  out  strongly  against  prohibition, 
and  thereby  lost  irretrievably  about  one-third  of  the  potential 
vote.  This  would  have  been  good  politics  if  he  could  have  been 
sure  of  the  other  two-thirds,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  unified 
group.  It  was  divided  among  three  religions :  Jewish,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant.  Vocationally  it  consisted  of  farmers,  laborers, 
office-workers,  and  professional  men.  It  contained  numerous 
racial  groups  of  varying  degrees  of  hostility  toward  one  an- 
other. It  represented  all  degrees  of  conservatism  and  liberal- 
ism. Its  interests  diverged  in  part  along  lines  of  sex  and  age. 
Some  voters  would  stand  by  their  party  regardless  of  prohibi- 
tion and  other  issues,  while  others  were  relatively  independent. 
Various  "blocs"  represented  special  and  often  conflicting  in- 
terests. In  the  language  of  contemporary  diplomacy,  some 
were  Haves,  others  were  Have-nots;  some  were  principally 
concerned  with  lowering  taxes,  others  with  increasing  govern- 
mental expenditures.  In  the  national  field,  the  voters  were 
further  divided  geographically  into  the  industrial  East  the 
agrarian  West,  and  the  share-cropper  South.  Faced  with  these 
conditions,  it  would  be  literally  impossible  for  any  candidate 
to  secure  a  majority  of  the  votes  if  he  took  a  definite  stand 
on  all  of  the  questions  before  the  voters.  The  solution  for  him 
consisted  in  beclouding  rather  than  in  discussing  the  problems. 
When  a  candidate  says  that  he  is  searching  for  an  issue,  he 
really  means  that  he  is  searching  for  an  escape  from  the 
cluster  of  issues  which  confront  him.  He  is  searching  for  a 
formula  that  will  sound  good  but  be  inherently  meaningless. 
In  the  words  of  Le  Bon,  ".  .  .  the  candidate  who  hits  on  a 
new  formula  as  devoid  as  possible  of  precise  meaning,  and  apt 
in  consequence  to  flatter  the  most  varied  aspirations,  infallibly 
obtains  a  success." 
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Characteristics  of  Political  Verbalisms 

Whenever,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  criticize  political  speeches 
for  their  vagueness,  generalities,  and  meaningless  phrases, 
we  should  remember  that  the  audience  the  candidates  must 
address  is  largely  lethargic,  uninformed  on  the  basic  issues, 
and  distinctly  heterogeneous.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
only  candidates  who  can  win  their  way  into  national  office  are 
(1)  those  who  are  backed  by  political  machines  which  control 
a  majority  of  the  voters  by  means  of  graft,  political  jobs,  and 
similar  devices,  or  (2)  those  who  are  artists  in  the  use  of 
words.  My  own  choice  is  for  the  latter,  no  matter  how  unsat- 
isfactory the  verbalisms  they  employ  may  be. 

The  characteristics  of  the  verbalisms  which  are  used  have 
been  determined  largely  by  the  conditions  that  have  just  been 
described.  It  has  been  necessary  for  our  political  speakers  to 
find  words  which  mean  everything  and  nothing ;  words  which 
powerfully  suggest  allegiance  to  a  variety  of  diverse  causes, 
without  being  explicit  enough  to  imply  a  condemnation  of  any 
of  them.  Hence,  vagueness  masquerading  as  forthright  convic- 
tion is  the  first  requirement  which  political  verbalisms  must 
meet. 

Another  requirement  is  timeliness.  Platitudes  and  triteness 
are  abundantly  evident  in  political  speaking,  but  they  may  be 
classed  as  safe  and  dependable  filler,  rather  than  as  active 
vote-catchers.  The  effective  political  phrase-maker  must  be  in 
tune  with  the  times.  Two  recent  examples  will  illustrate  the 
point.  Everyone  will  recall  Roosevelt's  phrase,  "no  blackout 
of  peace,"  in  his  first  speech  on  how  to  keep  America  out  of 
the  present  war.  Similarly  timely  was  John  D.  M.  Hamilton's 
rejoinder  that  he  would  not  sanction  "a  blackout  of  urgent 
domestic  problems." 

A  third  requirement  for  political  verbalisms  is  that  they 
must  be  dynamic  rather  than  informative;  they  must  belong 
to  what  De  Quincey  called  the  "literature  of  power"  rather 
than  to  the  "literature  of  knowledge."  Ogden  and  Richards, 
pioneers  in  the  science  of  semantics,  have  noted  this  "division 
between  the  symbolic  use  of  words  and  the  emotive  use."  The 
successful  politician  is  aware  of  this  two-fold  function  of 
language  and  is  skilled  in  distinguishing  between  words  which 
announce  a  fact,  and  others  which  merely  suggest  an  attitude. 
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Fourthly,  the  political  verbalisms  should  conform  in  the 
main  to  requirements  for  the  advertising  slogan.  Kleppner, 
in  Advertising  Procedure^  has  described  these  as  follows: 
"The  slogan  should  be  simple  to  understand,  easy  to  remem- 
ber, and  pleasant  to  repeat.  .  .  .  The  qualities  of  brevity,  apt- 
ness, and  original  approach  are  imperative."  Lemley,  in  The 
Propaganda  Menace*  adds  his  observations:  "The  weighty 
factors  here  are  the  crispness,  brevity,  rhythm,  alliteration, 
and  apparent  but  illusive  meatiness."  It  should  be  added  that 
they  must  be  affirmative  and  non-controversial.  They  must 
strike  a  deep  chord  of  emotion  which  runs  through  the  whole 
heterogeneous  mass  of  voters.  They  must  appeal  to  basic  loyal- 
ties and  common  sympathies  without  opposing  any  of  the  na- 
tional audience's  diverse  interests.  In  short,  the  requirements 
for  political  verbalisms  are  heavy  and  strict. 

Types  of  Political  Verbalisms 

All  political  verbalisms  have  these  basic  requirements  in 
common,  but  they  nevertheless  differ  among  themselves.  In 
fact,  no  fewer  than  eight  separate  types  may  be  distinguished 
and  briefly  illustrated  from  contemporary  political  usage. 

First  are  "Fence-straddlers."  Hoover's  description  of  pro- 
hibition as  a  "noble  experiment"  is  a  good  example.  "Noble" 
pleased  the  drys ;  "experiment"  appealed  to  the  wets.  Another 
example  is  Wilson's  plea  for  "Peace  with  honor,"  which  easily 
lent  itself  to  pacifistic  or  militaristic  interpretation.  In  this 
class  also  are  the  numerous  promises  of  a  balanced  budget 
without  sacrificing  any  governmental  projects. 

Second  are  the  "Empty  Affirmations."  Since  these  phrases 
mean  nothing,  they  may  be  interpreted  in  any  way  the  hearer 
desires.  Harding's  "Back  to  normalcy!"  left  to  every  voter  the 
privilege  of  filling  in  the  picture  of  whatever  it  was  to  which 
he  wanted  to  return.  "The  full  dinner  pail"  is  a  slogan  which 
seemed  to  promise  an  abundant  life,  while  actually  offering 
only  a  substantial  but  cold  lunch.  "The  Good  Neighbor  policy" 
is  a  current  Democratic  contribution  of  this  type. 

Third  are  the  "Clarion  Calls,"  which  sound  like  ringing 
challenges  to  advance,  but  fail  to  indicate  either  the  nature 
or  the  direction  of  the  movement  that  seems  to  be  so  ardently 
desired.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  motto,  "A  Square  Deal,"  and 
his  cousin  Franklin's  phrase,  "The  New  Deal,"  are  of  this 
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type;  every  voter  could  fill  in  his  own  vision  of  the  promised 
land.  Another  example  is  the  Republican  motto  in  1936,  "A 
pay-check  is  better  than  relief !" 

Fourth  are  the  "Counter-Charges."  These  phrases  are  de- 
signed to  undermine  and  destroy  the  successful  phrases  of  the 
opposition.  Thus  "ragged  individualism"  drove  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism" out  of  effective  political  usage.  Unsuccessfully  the 
Republicans  sought  to  blanket  "The  New  Deal"  with  their 
term,  "The  Raw  Deal."  Various  terms  have  been  applied  to 
the  Republican  symbol,  GOP  (such  as,  "Good  Old  Paunches") 
in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  drive  it  to  cover. 

Fifth  are  the  "Crystallizing  Phrases,"  which  capitalize  on 
existing  but  unexploited  depths  of  public  feeling.  Long  ago 
Robespierre  pointed  out  that  "He  who  can  phrase  it  can  lead 
it!"  Roosevelt's  phrase,  "The  Forgotten  Man"  capitalized  on 
such  a  depth  of  feeling  in  1932,  as  did  Wilson's  campaign 
motto,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war !"  in  1916. 

Sixth  are  the  "Stigmatizing  Labels,"  perhaps  the  most  nu- 
merous of  all  the  types  of  verbalisms.  Phrases  such  as  "Big 
Business,"  "Princes  of  Privilege,"  and  "Economic  Royalists" 
have  been  freely  used  to  belabor  the  business  men  who  oppose 
the  New  Deal.  In  the  '36  campaign  the  Democrats  warned 
that  "Hoover  was  no  bargain!"  and  called  Landon  "A  some- 
what blurred  carbon  copy  of  Herbert  Hoover."  The  GOP  re- 
torted with  ridicule  of  Kangaroosevelt,  The  Beautiful  Cover 
on  the  New  Deal  Magazine,  the  Raw  Dealocrat,  the  Feather- 
duster  of  Dutchess  County,  and  Franklin  Deficit  Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt's  advisers  were  stigmatized  not  only  as  the  brains 
trust,  but  as  the  Order  of  Inferior  Pedagogues,  the  Little 
Geniuses  who  despise  arithmetic,  and  (in  an  effort  to  link 
them  with  Communism)  the  Professoriate. 

Seventh  are  the  "Emotion  Triggers,"  phrases  such  as  "The 
American  System,"  "Save  America  from  Foreign  Isms !"  "The 
Founding  Fathers,"  "Jeffersonian  Democrats,"  "the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  etc.,  which  are  designed  to  release  waves 
of  emotion  from  ever-full  reservoirs. 

The  last  of  the  group  are  the  "Headline  Phrases,"  which 
have  already  been  illustrated  with  Roosevelt's  and  Hamilton's 
use  of  the  term  "blackout."  "Nine  Old  Men"  used  during  the 
Supreme  Court  controversy  is  another;  a  third  is  the  "soul 
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erosion"  charged  upon  the  Republican  leaders  by  their  Demo- 
cratic foes,  while  public  interest  in  soil  conservation  was  high. 
This  type  of  phrase,  capitalizing  on  momentary  bursts  of  pub- 
lic interest,  has  of  course  only  momentary  value. 

Verbalisms  that  Backfire 

Verbalisms  of  the  eight  types  that  have  been  listed  can  be 
tremendously  effective  in  influencing  bodies  of  voters,  and  as 
such  are  an  essential  ingredient  of  political  campaign  speak- 
ing. But  they  likewise  contain  within  themselves  great  dan- 
gers. It  is  not  only  that  they  can  be  used  by  opposing  speak- 
ers, so  that  every  candidate  is  bombarded  by  phrases  which 
weaken  his  cause.  But  there  is  the  additional  danger  that  the 
verbalisms  may  explode  in  the  hands  of  their  users.  Wilson 
was  inordinately  embarrassed  by  the  phrase  "Too  proud  to 
fight"  which  crept  into  one  of  his  1915  speeches.  Since  he 
was  unwilling  to  commit  the  United  States  to  an  aggressive 
policy,  he  was  unable  to  correct  the  unfortunate  impression 
made  by  the  phrase.  Hoover's  famous  "Grass  will  grow  in  the 
city  streets"  has  returned  to  plague  him  again  and  again. 

Scarcely  less  damaging  was  Senator  Steiwer's  theme-phrase, 
"Three  long  years!"  used  in  the  keynote  address  to  the  Re- 
publican Convention  of  1936.  Steiwer  doubtless  wished  he  had 
never  used  the  phrase,  when  it  was  dinned  back,  over  and  over 
again,  by  Barkley,  Roosevelt  and  others,  as  "Four  long  years" 
of  Hoover,  and  "Twelve  long  years"  of  Republican  misrule. 
Roosevelt  drew  upon  it  for  one  of  his  most  powerful  political 
climaxes :  "Nine  mocking  years  with  the  golden  calf,  and  three 
long  years  with  the  scourge!  Nine  crazy  years  at  the  ticker, 
and  three  long  years  in  the  bread  line!  Nine  mad  years  of 
mirage,  and  three  long  years  of  despair!" 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  how  verbalisms  may  backfire 
came  as  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  slip  in  a  speech  by  James 
A.  Farley  during  the  1936  campaign,  when  Farley  referred 
to  Kansas  as  "a  typical  prairie  state."  A  flood  of  protests 
came  from  the  midwestern  voters,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  phrase  might  have  a  material  effect  on  the  voting. 
Roosevelt  wrote  an  admonitory  letter  to  Farley,  saying :  "An- 
other good  rule  which  should  be  passed  down  the  line  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  speech  material  is  that  no  section  of 
the  country  should  be  spoken  of  as  'typical'  but  only  with  some 
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laudatory  adjective.  If  the  sentence  had  read,  'One  of  those 
Splendid  Prairie  States,'  no  one  could  have  picked  us  up  on  it, 
but  the  word  'typical'  coming  from  a  New  Yorker  is  meat 
for  the  opposition."  In  his  autobiography,  Behind  the  Ballots, 
Farley  ruefully  observes  that  "The  incident  is  related  to  show 
how  an  unintended  and  meaningless  phrase  may  be  puffed  into 
a  major  political  pronouncement  and  how,  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive pointed  out,  it  could  have  been  averted  by  a  little  more 
care  in  the  selection  of  an  adjective.  There  is  no  business  on 
earth  where  a  man's  words  are  held  against  him  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  politics." 

Conclusions 
In  concluding  this  brief  survey,  it  may  be  agreed  that : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  audience  to  which  politicians  must 
appeal  is  such  that  if  a  candidate  took  any  clear-cut,  definite 
stand  on  the  real  issues,  he  could  not  be  elected. 

2.  The  suggestive,  as  opposed  to  the  informative,  function 
of  language  makes  it  possible  for  an  artist  in  words  to  appeal 
to  a  variety  of  conflicting  interests,  while  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  votes  which  are  alienated  in  the  process. 

3.  The  most  successful  political  campaign  speakers  are  those 
who  are  most  skillful  in  using  the  various  types  of  verbalisms. 

4.  Political  speakers  ought  not  to  be  considered  superficial 
and  unintelligent,  but  the  reverse,  if  they  are  successful  in 
keeping  the  voters  from  having  any  clear  and  definite  under- 
standing of  what  they  mean. 

5.  This  situation  must  inevitably  continue  to  exist  until  our 
elective  system  is  changed — that  is,  until  a  method  is  devised 
whereby  candidates  can  appeal  to  bodies  of  voters  who  are 
far  less  diversified  than  they  are  under  the  present  system. 
This  does  not  mean  that  voters  should  be  in  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  main  issues,  as  they  appear  to  be  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  every  voter  should  hold 
his  own  convictions,  and  candidates  should  be  elected  who 
represent,  rather  than  dictate,  those  opinions.  But  we  shall 
not  succeed  in  electing  any  large  proportion  of  candidates  who 
really  do  represent  the  opinions  of  the  electorate  until  we  get 
the  various  diverse  issues  untwined.  If  all  farmers,  for  in- 
stance, comprised  one  constituency,  candidates  representing 
various  solutions  of  the  farm  problem  could  appeal  to  them 
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frankly,  and  the  one  most  truly  representative  would  be 
elected.  Until  this  simple  (and  highly  improbable)  solution 
is  put  into  effect,  it  is  useless  to  expect  our  political  parties 
to  represent  different  points  of  view,  or  to  expect  that  the 
candidates  will  nullify  their  chances  of  election  by  binding 
themselves  to  specific  and  definite  campaign  planks. 

On  the  contrary,  we  shall  continue  to  have  political  cam- 
paigns ruled  by  verbalisms,  for,  to  be  successful,  a  politician 
must  be  more  than  an  organizer,  more  than  a  thinker,  more 
than  a  leader.  He  must  be  a  master  of  words — a  creator  of 
phrases.  As  Raymond  Moley  expresses  it  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  new  book  on  Roosevelt,  After  Seven  Years:  "Words  are 
for  him  (the  political  speaker)  the  brush  of  the  artist,  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor,  not  the  sensitive  film  of  the  photog- 
rapher. .  .  .  He  must  reckon  less  with  what  is  true  than  with 
what  people  will  believe  is  true."  He  must  be  able  to  adopt, 
create,  and  popularize  verbalisms.  To  the  extent  that  he  suc- 
ceeds we  vote  with  him  to  "Share  the  wealth!"  to  help  "The 
Forgotten  Man!"  and  to  prevent  "A  blackout  of  peace." 
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